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Tue 4th of November in the present year 
should be underscored in the history of the 
United States as one of their black days. 

The delegates, who are to name the President 
of the Union for the next four years, were 
selected in the different States on that day. 
These citizens are not sent to deliberate, but 
to record votes. ‘They are chosen not to con- 
sider what should be done, but to do that 
which had been considered. The plan is cir- 
cuitous, and involves the possible election 
of a President by a minority of the original 
votes. Each State is allowed to van a 


number of voters, in proportion to its popu- 


lation; but one St: ite may elect its voters by 
spare, and another by sweeping, majorities, 
In the present case, Pennsylvania chose dele- 
gates for Mr. Buchanan by a very small majo- 
rity; while New York returned voters for 
Colonel Fremont by large majorities. The 
joint votes of the two States would give a 
majority for Colonel Fremont; but Mr. Bu- 
chanan has, with a narrow majority, the in- 
fluence of Pennsylvania; while Colonel Fre- 
mont, with a very large majority, has no more 
than ‘the influence of New York. The same 
rule holds in the choice of representatives, 
and in this country in the election of Members 
of Parliament; but these cases are not anala- 
gous to the nomination of one official by all 
the votes of a federal union. 

A change in the system might not have 
changed the result; for while Mr. Buchanan 
had a number of voters in all the Northern 
States, and a majority in some of them, Colonel 


Fremont had no votes in the Southern; and if 


Mr. Fillmore, the third candidate, had been 
withdrawn, it is not probable that his Southern 
friends would have supported Fremont, who 
did not receive five hundred votes in the city 
of Baltimore, while Mr. Buchanan had an im- 
mense majority in Cincinnati, in the 
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New York, and in other places where no such 
votes were anticipated, by those who are not 
intimately conversant with the intricacies 
of United States preg Mr. Buchanan’s 
Northern voters give the subject that painful 
character, which it has assumed out of the 
land, whose citizens have thus declared against 
the first principles of liberty. 

Mr. Buchanan was recently the Ambassador 
to the British Court from his Cabinet. He 


was an active member of the Ostend con- 


ference of States diplomatists; who, at the 
commencement of the late war, proposed a 
course of conduct for their country, that may 
have been selfish, but had no other recom- 
mendation. He was the associate of the Mr. 
Soule, a naturalized Frenchman, who was at 


great pains, and rendered. himself excessively 


city of | 


disagreeable and ridiculous, to make a quarrel 
between his adopted Government and Spain, 
as a pretext for the invasion of Cuba. Mr. 
Buchanan’s connection with the pro-slavery 
party in the Union is his great characteristic, 
because their question was the hinge whereon 
the election turned. He is the candidate of 
the South, chosen to accomplish their objects, 
alien as they are from humanity. 

Mr. Fillmore was once, by accident, Pre- 
sident of the States—a man of easy principles, 
from the North, but agreeable to the moderate 
slaveowners of the South. He represented the 
changeless and slow class,who are conservative, 
and wish the world to stand still. 

Colonel Fremont is a younger man than 
either of his competitors, and has been more 
distinguished in the wilderness than in the 
Senate. His name is familiarly associated in 


this country with the gold of California. A 
considerable region of that auriferous State 
belongs ta him, and he would be probably the 
wealthiest subject i in the world, if he could get 
He is a native of South 
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at all his stores. 
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Carolina, one of the slave States, but he is 
not a slave-owner; and if he does not oppose 
slavery where it exists, he opposes its exten- 
sion to territories not yet under the curse. 
He opposed the crafty schemes of foreign con- 
quest, which are so many means of increasing 





the price of slaves, and reviving the slave | 
He wishes to preserve the balance of | 


trade. 
parties in the Union, and resists the proposals 
of constructing more Slave states, in order to 
gain a majority of pro-slavery senators. Colonel 
Fremont was selected to lead the Republican 
party, in which the friends of freedom in the 
Union placed their hopes. 

The defeat of Fremont, and the success of 
Buchanan, is a severe blow to the character of 
the States, and forebodes years of trouble in 
that quarter of the world. The friends of 
freedom everywhere feel the blow. The demo- 
cracy especially consider it an injury done to 
their cause, which should have more sympathy 
from its friends than the accumulation of 
dollars; even if the love of money were gra- 
tified by maintaining the bondage of a race. 
We speak of the Russian serfs, the Austrian 
vassals, and the Turkish slaves. The laws of a 
man, or of his ministers, are, however, of 
small moment. We owe no respect to them. 
They are the progeny of power, and they ex- 
pire with the power that made them. But, 
for the first time in Christian history, a nation 
in the enjoyment of freedom has deliberately 
voted for the extension of slavery! Hereafter, 
and until this crime has been expiated, we 
can only look to the States as the home of a 
hydra—the despot of many heads, and a mul- 
titude of minds. Slavery extended by the 
ballot-boxes, and the universal suffrage of a 
numerous people—an educated and a tolerably 
intelligent people, professing to be Christians, 
sending missionaries to the heathen—is one of 
the mysteries of iniquity, altogether unintel- 
ligible to common minds, 

Many bare excuses—threadbare and thin, 
thinner than torn gauze—are made here for 
the course that has been taken by our Anglo- 
Saxon friends in America. Men, we are told, 
vote with their party. But men have no busi- 
ness to vote with their party for sin. Party 
work has been mischievous here, yet no party 
leader could persuade their ordinary sup- 
porters to vote for slavery in this country. An 
active and earnest coterie of leaders among us 
adopted amiable opinions regarding war, in 
advance of their time by all the distance be- 
tween us and the millennium ; and they applied 
even their own views erroneously in favour of 








Russia. But they were abandoned imme- | 
diately by their friends, and although strong | 
in the regard of their constituencies, yet we | 
doubt whether one of them could have been 
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occurred. Still a great distinction exists be- 
tween their errors and the utter guilt of slave 
production—all the difference between being 
a little too soft for the time of national and 
political garotting—and being much too bad 
for any time—within all time—or any place 
within the universe, save and except that one 
place, out of which all crimes spring, and to 
which they tend. 

The Irish element, according to some 
writers, gave the majorities to Buchanan in 
Pennsylvania and in some other States. The 
accusation might almost bring O’Connell from 
his grave. Those who remember his proud 
assurance that Ireland and the Irish never 
were polluted by slave-holding—those who 
heard his eloquent denunciations of slavery, 
more eloquent than any other of his impas- 
sioned orations—those who observed his stern 
refusal of any compromise with this guilt—all 
who knew; and all who read might have 
known, the support that, on this subject, he 
received from his countrymen, of all creeds, 
parties, and races—a support without an ex- 
ception—must believe that if the Irish element 
had anything to do with the matter, it is be- 
cause that element is no longer Irish, but a 
confederacy of un-Irish Irishmen. 

The elements of the vote are as nothing to 
us. ‘The vote itself is everything. What is 
the vote? What, in reply, are the objects of 
the dominant party? As they declare them 
through their organs in the press—the mul- 
tiplication of slave States, the transference of 
slavery itself from the exception to the rule 
of the Union, by its adoption in the un- 
allocated territories, until excluded by positive 
enactment of the matured States, instead of 
its exclusion from those regions, until adopted 
by a positive vote of a recognized State: its 
extension, not only over negroes, but to the 
families of white persons, who, in the opinion 
of the local authorities, are not self-supporting, 
and should be allocated therefore to an owner, 
who can take more out of them for himself, 
than they are disposed to take out of them- 
selves for themselves: the extension of slavery 
to all those unoccupied territories in which a 
body of non-resident persons in the interest of, 
not the pay of, the slave proprietary may vote, 
as they voted in Kansas by the qualification of 
a bowie-knife and revolvers: the seizure of 
Southern republics by the same piracy on 
land, which annexed Texas, and is engaged in 
the destruction of Nicaragua; and the re- 
storation of slave-holding in these dominions, 
to the Atrato, and ultimately perhaps to the 
Amazon from the Mississippi: the conquest, or 
purchase, of Cuba, to be incorporated as two 


| or three slave states: the conquest next of all 


those West Indian islands in which slavery 


re-elected during the war, if a dissolution had | has been abolished, and its revival there: the 








repeal of the laws against the African slave 
trade, and its prosecution to people the con- 
quered countries with chattels. Such is the 
Southern programme, a deluge of blood. 

Mr. Buchanan may not be committed to all 
these projects, but his friends of the South 
have elected him to accomplish them ; and the 
ambition of his Northern friends, over-riding 
all other’ considerations, will allow their per- 
petration. Many persons in this country be- 
lieve that slavery will not go so far, and many 
Hazaels of the Democratic party in the Union 
share their opinions. The former deceive them- 
selves, and the latter deceive themselves, and 
all others, so far as they can. The progress of 
the Union in this kind of wickedness warrants 
the expectation of an accelerated pace in 
future. The protest of the churches against 
slavery has been of receut years abandoned, 
except by a few comparatively small leaders. 
Slavery itself, by the operation of the fugitive 
slave law, and now by the territorial regula- 
tions on the subject, has been rendered the 
radical condition of the States, to which free- 
dom is the tolerated exception. Every filli- 
buster who is permitted to leave the States 
against the southern and weaker republics, in 
which slavery has been abolished, is a crusa- 
der in favour of despotism in its blackest dye. 
The success of these men is, however, hailed 
from Maine to Texas as a national triumph, by 
multitudes who consider them to be the 
pioneers of the Union; and they are right. 
This revolution of opinion may progress until 
the Anglo-Saxon family are divided into two 
distinct communities, characterised by their 
attachment, or opposition to slave-holding. 
The hopes of Mr. Buchanan’s desertion from 
his friends are likely to be disappointed. He 
is surrounded by desperate men, who take 
measures accordant with their character. The 
constituencies require excitement. They are 
proud of their country, and seek the extension 
of its power. That ambition is their ruling 
passion, and it is their weakness. Power 
rounded on injustice has never existed for a 
long period; and will have a sudden and a 
shorter life hereafter than heretofore. 

The prevalence of the Anglo-Saxon race is 
a favourite item of our transatlantic cousins, 
and in this country we have from them occa- 
sionally pretty harping on that string; but 
our Anglo-Saxonism and theirs are set to 
widely different music. A considerable share 
of ambition enters into those compositions, but 
our runs in the direction of freedom. Nations 
annexed to the British empire suffer no loss 
of privilege by the transference. The inhabi- 
tants of Oude have greater political privileges, 
and more security for them now, than they 
ever before The people of the 
Punjaub have enlarged their property to a 
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greater extent in the last ten years than in 
any half century of their history. The “ Ber- 
arites ” were no’ subdued by our arms. The 
“ Peguvians” sought to escape from their 
natural rulers. Probably no empire ever 
added a greater number of persons to its 
subjects in ten years than the British, during 
the last decennial period; but everywhere 
freedom of the platform, the press, and the 
pulpit, which cannot, and do not, exist in a 
slave state, has been secured. Slavery,wherever 
it was practised, has been subdued—security to 
every man in the property he earns has been 
provided—the tyranny of castes has bgen neu- 
tralised—the crimes and cruelties of hathenism 
have been suppressed, and religious freedom 
has been established. These are our triumphs. 
We are perhaps something too profuse in state- 
ments of our own faults. The world generally 
do not understand the fullness of our con- 
fessions. Accustomed to conceal their own 
errors, foreign nations do not comprehend 
calumny by a people against themselves, and 
occasionally we read exaggerated accounts of 
our crimes from ‘our own pens and presses.” 
The conceit of impartiality is as much out of 
place in this world as any other conceit. The 
Madras torture case was an example of that 
kind. The British Government were blamed 
for employing torture in the presidency of 
Madras for the collection of taxes. Torture 
had been recently practised. That was proved ; 
and in the proof it was shown never to have 
been done with the knowledge of a British 
official: to have been done in direct oppo- 
sition to the Anglo-Indian laws: to have been 
punished upon its discovery: and the real 
truth turns out to be that torture is one of the 
horrid cruelties of which the dark places of 
the earth are full, which we have endeavoured 
to eradicate, not probably with sufficient 
earnestness, and therefore, although it has 
been greatly diluted, we have not entirely 
subdued. 

Sometimes the truth should be spoken. The 
progress of the British Empire has been a 
blessing to humanity where it prevails, and is 
perhaps the only empire, or republic, of the 
present day, respecting which the same state- 
ment can be truly made. We would rejoice 
“to say the same” of the Western Republic; 
but every new annexation is made a new slave 
field, and that is retrogression. The onward 
march of evil will stop, we know, at some 
time ; but how, when, where, man knows not. 
This he may know, that Satan is not a con- 
servative; and having had his own way on 
this subject, for some years, in the Union, will 
improve his opportunities, and carry the States 
on to perfection in one way. 

Our homily will, however, be useless to 
them; it can hardly strengthen the minority, 
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and the majority are beyond persuasion. The 
subject would be useless, except by way of 
warning—as the corronach of freedom—as a 
topic of lamentation and woe over shattered 
expectations and foundered hopes—if we had 
no duty to perform in the circumstances. 

The recent election in the United States has 
been employed as an argument against demo- 
cracy. Even Mr. Newdegate of Warwick- 
shire—an honest opponent of measures that he 
disapproves, and a warm friend of those that 
he supports —the most unlikely member of the 
Opposition to employ any event out of its 
place, for any purpose—uses the Presidential 
Election as an evidence of the dangers of 
democracy to treedom. The democratic name 
in the United States is employed to describe 
a party holding anti-democratic principles. 
Democracy, even in this black case, would 
have carried the election of Colonel Fremont. 
-We presume that if the slaves could have 
voted, degraded and ignorant as they are 
their votes would have been given in his 
favour, for their own freedom; but, unfor- 
tunately, while a certain allowance is made for 
their votes, they are given by the slave- 
owners, and not by the slaves. A perfect 
democracy might have gained ‘the victory, 
an impertect democracy has won the shame. 
And it is shame that has been won —shame 
and sorrow—though the shame is now, and 
the sorrow has to come with the actors—but 
both exist together, with interested spectators : 
those, however, alone, who are interested in the 
strife of men to be their own—to be free— 
to have no master—to call no man master — 
tu know that one is their master, who is in 
Heaven, and to serve Him. 

Names are, however, of small importance 
where realities have to be combated. It 
matters little what title a prevailing party 
takes. Their victory isa fact. ‘Their objects 
are declared. These objects may not have, 
we trust have not, the support of all the mafo- 
rity, but the minority of the majority will all, 
or nearly all, swim with the tide. 

Foreign nations will not intermeddle with 
the disposal of states’ territories. We may 
stand quietly past, like Levites or priests, and 


see Mexico and the Republic of Central | 


America wounded among thieves. The an- 
nexation of Cuba may not break our apathy 
and affect us only, as the means of procuring 
more cotton. The revival of the African slave 
trade would try the patience of our rulers. 
Still, even to all that we may submit; 
although submission is not the most probable 
consequence of an attempt to realise these 
sehemes. But a limit exists to patience, and 
roposals are made to cross that limit. 
the West Indian Islands wherein slavery has 
been abolished must be bought or conquered, 


All | 
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and slavery be restored. We will not sell; 
and between the West Indian islands and 
conquest, many a bloody day, we take it, will 
dawn. 

How can we avert this struggle upon what- 
ever point it may arise? The danger is 
foreseen by the members of the Maiainster 
Chamber of Commerce, who, in their address 
to Viscount Palmerston, reminded him that 
the duty of the Government required its 
members to provide, so far as a Government 
can legitimately provide, for the supply of the 
raw material in a staple manufacture on which 
the employment of many thousand persons 
depended. The Premier, in his reply, ac- 
knowledged the responsibility, and claimed 
credit for the Government on account of their 
activity in the construction of Indian railways ; 
and he pointed to Africa as a great cotton- 
field whereon no man planted. Manchester 
and all the other cotton towns might have 
helped themselves more in cotton than they 
have done; for we believe that almost the 
whole capital required for the Indian railways 
has been supplied by London. ‘The compli- 
mentary discussion between the Premier and 
his Lancashire friends shows that both parties 
know their duty, although they may not dis- 
charge it with adequate vigour. 

A more decisive remedy than desultory 

efforts at railway making, good as they are, is 
requisite. The British empire has enrolled 
personal freedom to all men as one of its fun- 
damental principles. The United States have 
made the same declaration in favour of per- 
sonal slavery over as many men as they can 
breed or steal for bondage. The British 
empire rests upon the right of free discussion 
in all its territories, upon all topics. The 
United States rest upon the suppression of 
free discussion by brute force and Lynch law 
wherever the topic to be discussed might en- 
danger the monopoly of man in man; and the 
man-stealers are the stronger parties. The 
British empire recognizes the original equality 
of all men, notwithstanding its regulations 
respecting franchise differing in different 
localities. The United States declare the 
same principle in their Magna Charta, and 
proudly trample it to dust and in the dust 
over one half of their dominions. The two 
powers are thus antagonistic in the foundations 
of their social system. They cannot march 
together for the defence and promotion of 
libe rty, because the word has different mean- 
ings in their political vocabulary. 

‘But what is the British empire? A collec- 
tion of semi-independent states, associated by 
the link of the crown. Astronomers tell us 
that a great planet which once subsisted in 
full integrity between Jupiter and Mars has 
fallen into asteroids. These small stars, the 
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fragments of a mighty world, may roll on 
their different courses, and hold their places, 
by the attractive strength of a greater object, 
or by some sympathetic power; and yet they 
are not practically the planet that was, although 
parts of that world. The British empire is not 
in the same fix, because there is no faction in 
either case; but it also seems to consist of 
asteroids floating round a common centre, 
with a considerable sympathy between them, 
and without that federal cord which should 
bind them into one, 

We are guiltless of any knowledge of that 
principle on which our Legislators acted in 
establishing independencies here, there, every- 
where, within their influence—wherever a rock 
could furnish soil for a flag-staff—and dividing 
a whole into minute paris, with separate in- 
terests, weights, measures, times, and seasons ; 
and we believe that they are equally ignorant, 
for principle there was none in the proceed- 
ing, but an indolent bending to expediency. 
Disjuncta membra may subsist in confiden- 
tial and strict alliance, but they want soli- 
dity and strength, and our colonies and 
possessions are partially disjointed. Some 
months since we proposed a re-union, and 
stated the means which had the advantage 
of simplicity ; and appeared to be generally 
approved. We have not time to enter upon 
a ten years’ discussion of franchises and terms 
because evil is being done daily, and the 
evil should be stopped. We propose, there- 
fore, to outflank all these details by allowing 
all the legislative bodies, however elected, a 
representation in a central body, which thus 
would fourm a committee of all the legislative 
wisdom in the empire. The representation of 
each House would bear a proportion to the in- 
fluence and the numbers of its constituencies. 
This council of one hundred, or of whatever 
other number it might consist, would discharge 
many functions that, in the meantime, are 
either neglected, or performed after a mass of 
expense and trouble. The general postal ar- 
rangements are not even yet completed, and 
they have progressed for years, If a man wants 
a patent for the entire empire he must apply 
at half a hundred doors, or at an unreasonable 
number, and every latch requires a fee. A 
British author has no copyright for his work 
in Canada, and no other in Australia, we be- 
lieve, more secure than the high wages of 
printers. The imperial measures and weights 
are not yet adopted in all the English or Scotch 
counties, and we are not surprised that they 
have not been adopted in all our colonies and 
possessions, although merchants, if they are 
not eminent in calculation, are incommoded 
by these disparities ; and in journals with com- 
mercial information, in price currents, and so 
on, we find maunds and candies mingling with 





cwts., or plain tons; dollars and rupees, lacs 
of rupees and crores of rupees, with pounds 
sterling and pounds currency, just as if the 
readers, generally, were at home in these 
mysteries, whereas we could hold anything 
sterling against an ana or an half farthing that 
not more than five in five hundred are quite 
up to all these hard terms. We want a general 
currency, uniform measures and weights, all 
over the empire, at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity ; and those good people who keep always 
tinkering at the whole earth on this class of 
topics should first mend their own parcel of 
it ere they try the globe. A common mer- 
cantile law is desireable, but no harmony exists 
in our laws. A promissory rule differs en- 
tirely in different places. A man may be made 
a bankrupt, in some quarters of the empire, on 
seven days’ notice, and, in others, he could not 
be made bankrupt in seven years, or seventy 
of flagrant mistrading. One British subject 
may get into debt in one quarter, and remain 
snug in his impregnable homestead, while the 
same transaction, in another, may render him 
homeless, or condemn him to a lifelong im- 
prisonment. 

Small matters are not done upon any uniform 
principle: we receive letters from Canada, 
bearing a postage stamp which, instead of the 
familiar face, represents a gruff and somewhat 
surly-looking gentleman with a beard and a 
bonnet. It is notarepresentation of Sir Allan 
M‘Nab (for he is a rather pleasant looking per- 
sonage), or any great man of the colony but 
an idea, an imagination—a sort of male Britan- 
nia meant for Canada; and the Canadians should 
have made a more gallant choice of a figure— 
a model lady instead of a model man. But we 
want uniformity, even in postage stamps. 

More important matters would necessaril 
occupy this Imperial Congress. The Britis 
empire is again at war—this time with Persia, 
and probably for a good reason, yet we are 
destitute of official information on the subject. 
A war might occur, in which a colony would 
be more endangered than the home country ; 
and as time wears on the colonists will insist 
on, some means of influencing these proceed- 
ings. We merely anticipate afew years when 
we say that the Sovereign requires some suth 
council as is suggested, to guide the decisions 
of the Cabinet in this matter. 

An objection starts out of the ground at 
this point. ‘To whom are the Ministers to be 
responsible ?—to the Imperial or to the Insular 
Parliament? For many years the practice 
would not be changed, however the theory was 
formed; and, therefore, time is given to afford 
experience for the construction of a pr 
theory, because the present Imperial Parli 
ment would elect a majority of the members. 

A similar objection occurs as to the power, 
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and another as to the revenue of this new body, 
Indeed, the process must encounter objections, 
because it is a revolution which may be ac- 
complished by gradual steps. The develop- 
ment may proceed with the growth of its 
origin. The branches may spread along with 
the roots. As the colonies grow in importance 
the influence of this central council would in- 
crease, and it is no more easy to fix the 
limits of its influence than those of their pros- 
perity. 

Many objects may be served, meanwhile, 
that require a small expenditure and no con- 
stitutional change, for the appointment of 
committees by legislative bodies is perfectly 
constitutional ; and aconference between these 
committees in a central place of meeting would 
not disturb Queen, Peers, and Commons. 

One plain object is the proper management 
of colonial resources. The representatives of 
the colonies would be the best men to tell 
what should be, and how that should be done. 
The investment of British capital in the 
colonies is now a large business. It generally 
pays. We are unacquainted with any great 
loss sustained by colonial investments, while 
foreign investments have broken innumerable 
hearts. The first should be encouraged, there- 
fore, and the second made over, like the 
Russian railway system, to France. 

The curse of the United States is money 
power misapplied. Money is at the root of 
compulsory servitude. It enables the planter 
to buy his negroes. The love of money is all 
that stands between four millions of slaves in 
that free republic and emancipation. We 
may beat the slave-owner with money. The 
British empire occupies a large portion of all 
continents. Its European possessions are 
smaller than its territories in any other 
quarter of the world. It embraces one- 
third of the globe in space and more than one- 
fourth in population. It has districts where 
men starve for want; and regions where grain 
rots uncut upon the soil, because carriage is 
dear, for roads are bad. It has more land 
capable of producing cotton, and more la- 
bourers capable of superintending its growth, 
than any other empire in the world. The 
men require to be brought to the land, and 
an organisation of the kind which we contem- 
plate would bring them. 

We care little for the title that might be 
given to this committee of the empire. Its 
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members might be Probulai or Prytanes— 
delegates or senators—exactly as their 
constituents pleased. Theit appointment might 
be by election or rotation. The term of 
»representative existence might be triennial or 
septennial. The details are of meagre import- 
ance when contrasted with the magnitude and 
the nature of the scheme. It would strengthen 
the empire in the exceptional state of war, 
and strengthen it still farther in the more 
pleasing state of peace. In the West India 
islands, where the grower would not fear 
floods to drown or frost to nip his cotton, the 
plant might be cultivated with complete suc- 
cess. 

In Africa, where the cotton shrub is 
perennial, its cultivation would amply repay 
the grower. In Hindostan the production 
will be increased to a very large amount b 
the facilities for carriage to be supplied by 
railways—by rivers deepened, and canals 
cut—which answer there the double end of 
bringing vegetation, and carrying its fruits. 
The great exertions requisite for these pur- 
poses will not be made soon without the aid 
of representatives officially recognized from 
the settlers in these lands. The organization 
of the States in favour of slavery would be 
met thus by a superior organization of free 
labour. Whenever slave-holding becomes 
unprofitable it will be abandonede; even the 
most determined believer in the aristocratic 
idleness of the Caucasian will not vindicate his 
opinion at the cost of his purse. Fifteen to 
twenty millions annually for cotton extend 
slavery in the Union. When our own re- 
sources are consolidated, the temptation ‘to 
this crime will cease, and the cloud which 
seems always, like the smoke of their engine 
fires, to hover over the great cotton towns, 
the dread of a cotton, almost equal in fatality 
to a corn famine—will be withdrawn. But 
this purpose, and all other purposes which 
can be attained by colonial progress, require 
colonial re-vrganization and representation at 
home—an object that can only be attained by 
a federal constitution, and that will never be 
established on theories, but by alittle practice— 
by beginning sometime and somewhere ; com- 
mencing, as we have suggested, with com- 
mittees of the legislative bodies—a simple and 
a ready course, yet capable of enlargement 
equal to the wants of the time and of all 
| future times. 
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AN EMBALMED PATRIARCH. 


By tue Avutuor or “ Ereut Years 1n Syria.” 


Monseienevur Gerioporos, his Eminence the Pa- 
triarch of Grand Cairo and Thebes (besides many 
fabulous cities which the Patriarch’s ancestors, 
counting ten generations backwards, had only 
heard of in history), was seized with the cholera, 


and went the way of all flesh in August, 1855, at | 
Alexandria; and, chancing to be a resident in | 


that ancient city at the time, I, in common with 
some thousands of others, was invited to the laying 
in state and funeral of the defunct and highly 
respected churchman. 

I said “ laying in state/"-—let me rather substi- 
tute “ sitting in state,” for therein consisted the 
singularity of the spectacle. Everybody has seen 
great men, or rather their remains, exposed to pub- 
lic gaze with all the paraphernalia of velvet coffins, 
tall candlesticks, and so forth: but very few have 
bad an opportunity, especially in hot climates, 
where immediate sepulture is indispensable, of 
standing face t» face with a body a week dead, and 
no inconvenience or horrible sensations arising 
therefrom. Such, however, was the case in this 
ceremony. 

The summer had been intensely hot, and the 
cholera had been raging for three months in its 
most virulent form. There was something pecu- 
liarly awful and solemn in the cases hourly oc- 
curring around us; something more shocking to 
the nervous system than has to be encountered, 
under similar afflictions, in our own country, and 
amongst civilised people. With us, death is a 
quiet warning, bringing with it a sacred sorrow. 
The closed shutters, or the hatchment, or both, 
impart to the casual passer-by the glooming fact 
within doors. A hearse and a mourning coach or 
two, waiting in the shady side of the street, a 
couple of dark mutes at the threshold, and eventu- 
ally a dark load carried out of the door, these 
are significant to the Londoner ; but he cannot, nor 
has he any wish to pry into the extent of the cala- 
mity that has fallen upon his neighbour—he is 
only too thankful, though sooner or later it must 
come to his turn, that as yet the fell shadow has 
been kept away from his own hearth. Turning into 
the next street, his attention is immediately ri- 
vetted by something else, and he has forgotten that 
sad particular procession. ‘The whole street may 
die off of cholera, and Jones or Smith be not one 
atom the wiser or the more frightened. There is 
no denying that a consciousness of existing pesti- 
lence, and that in disagreable proximity, must 
more or less shake the nerves of even the boldest 
man; it is a cruel death and a sneaking foe—one 
that sets at defiance the wrestlings of iron consti- 
tutions, and the energy and skill of the most 
learned in medicine ; consequently, where it can 
be done, it is best to engross one’s minds as much 
as possible, and refrain from inquisitively raking 
up information which can prove more than dis- 

ble, as it has, in many instances, laid the 


foundation of the outing eae. 

Now in Egypt it was physically impossible to 
shut one's eyes or earsto the extent of the 
malady raging around. At whatever hour of the 
day business or exercise called us into the streets, 


we were forcibly reminded of the brief tenure of 

life under any circumstances or age, by the con- 

tinuous string of funeral processions. Now hurry- 

ing along with indecent speed, preceded by bands 
of blind men and boys, chanting their rapid and 
interminable chorus from the Koran (‘‘God is God 
alone, praise to God and Mahomet the chief of 
God”); or, with rosaries and crosses, and low 
heartrendering wail, native Christians of all per- 
suasions, Greeks, and Maronites, Armenians, 
Copts, and Catholics; some carrying their dead in 
open coffins, covered over with wreaths of flowers; 
lastly, and not so commonly, owing to the com- 
parative paucity of population, the sombre, lum- 
bering old hearse of the Protestants, carrying 
dead Englishmen to their grave in Egypt's sandy 
soil. Such were hourly incidents out o’ doors 
during the day; but, both by day and night, we 
were at all times apprised of catastrophes happen- 
ing around, by the wild, loud bursts of lamentation 
that issued from houses in the neighbourhood. 
Cries so peculiar and awful, that, coming as they 
often did, long after midnight, and just as one was 
enjuying the first few snatches of slumber, hitherto 
interrupted by the heat and mosquitoes, they 
almost congealed the blood, and struck a momen-. 





tary terror, which seemed to whisper that the Angel 
of Death was even then entering the threshold, 
and aiming his torture-embued arrow at one's pal- 
pitating heart. The sudden scream and howl of 
terror often came from the next room—sometimes 


from above—sometimes below. Hired mourners, a 


profession or calling in vogue ever since the days of 
the ancient Patriarchs, would rush up and down 
the streets, their usually ugly faces distorted and 
besmeared with tears and ashes, their hair dis- 
hevelled, and flying loose in the night air; their 
garments rent, and their girdles loosed, whilst 
waving these latter to and fro in their hands with 
grotesque antics, and a hideous dirge, they pro- 
Seened aloud to the world that Azrael had stricken 
such and such an inhabitant—that the great and 
the rich, the charitable, and beneficent, had 
suddenly from the earth; and they called upon 
the city totake up the echoes of their lamentations— 
to howl aloud, as they did, like unearthly demons, 
for the heavy visitation that had fallen upon the 
city. Look out upon this at the solemn hour of 
midnight, with a heaven whose canopy of brilliant 
stars seemed to gaze down in mocking brilli 
upon the pest-ridden earth—to listen to this wajl- 
ing, and behold the distortions of those unearth] 
hired mourners—carried the nind solemnly 
to those darker pag:s of prophecy which cried 
even against this very land of Egypt; and an illus- 
tration of the force of which, and the truthful- 
ness of its imagery, was never surely better 
painted than by the scenes there enacted. 
Towards the close of the scourge season, the old 
Patriarch succumbed to a short but virulent at- 
tack, and the whole city was called upon to bewail 
the loss of a man, who, through nay, Se 9 
century, had commanded the esteem of all classes 
and creeds; and, accordingly, the invitations were 


* 





issued already mentioned. 
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In the East no Patriarch is ever committed to 
the earth as is the usage, or with the same cere- 
monials, attendant upon other defunct mortals. 
Although he had fulfilled the full term of years 
allotted to man upon earth ; although he had died 
full of honours and old age, the scene of his 
honours upon earth had not closed with the 
departure of his immortal soul—his clay re- 
mained to be almost worshipped by the semi- 
idolatrous Greeks and Armenians. The old man 
had barely expired when a considerable subscrip- 
tion was made to mect, not only with the para- 
phernalia of a public funeral, but to reimburse 
the labours of the embalmer ; who, with cunning 
spices and sage devices, after the manner of the 
ancient Egyptians—or rather, az he is said to have 
expressed himself, with considerable improvements 
on the art— undertook to preserve the body of the 
dead. Accordingly, having duly pocketed the six 
thousand piastres he had claimed as a fee, this 
ZEsculapian genius completed his task, agreeably 
to the expectations of those who had employed 
him. Within the week ensuing the Patriarch’s 
demise, the rooms where he sat in state were 
opened to gratify public curiosity ; and multitudes 
flocked thither with marvelous expectation de- 
picted on their faces. Every master and every 
man of a ship's crew that could manage it rushed 
to the spectacle; the Mufti and the Ulemas, the 
Cadis, the cautious, calculating merchant, the 
money-making banker, the reckless clerk, the 
renegade and the cut-throat— Moslem, Christian, 
Jew, and Heathen—all pressed eagerly to view the 
gratuitous exhibition; and that when death had 
only so lately, in many and fearful shapes, been 
familiar to them, every hour in the day and night. 
Carried along by the impetus of general attraction, 
I, too, found myself climbing up some fifty tire- 
some stone steps, which led to the chamber of 
death. We entered with a sensation of awe, tinged 
with curiosity ; we left with a mingled feeling of 
pity, contempt, and derision, at the mockery that 
the superstitions of degenerate Christians revelled 
in. 

On entering the apartment we found ourselves 
face to face with the mortal remains of the poor 
old Patriarch. He was propped up in a gaudeous 
chair of state, the back of which was surmounted 
with a massive cross. Dressed out in all his robes, 
holding a cross in one hand, a golden apple in the 
other— his head decorated with a crown, from 
which flowed a loose gauze veil, which reached 
down to his feet—the old man looked the picture 
of calm sleep, his face retaining (artificially, I 
presume) the tinge of health, whilst his eye-lids 
were judiciously closed. People crept in and out 
softly and quietly, afraid to disturb the sleeper’s 
repose. So far, all appeared natural enough ; but 
when we came to look at his hands, these were 
horribly arranged; there was no substance, no 
appearance of flesh, or bone, or vein—like a pair 
of damp, creased gloves, they were tied round the 
objects they sustained, the whole being supported 
by being carefully bandaged to the arms of the 
chait. foreover, the heai had not been strongly 


set, and the result was that every gust of wind 
that blew through the open windows imparted to 
it a ghastly nodding motion, which threatened 
some horrible catastrophe even whilst we were 
On either side stood a couple of 


looking on. 
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gigantic candlesticks, the tapers from which 
emitted a sickly flare in the palpable sunlight of 
an Egyptian August day. Priests were swinging 
incense to and fro; pious laymen sat on the divans 
about the room, keeping up a low chaunt, whiist 
a whispered conversation was carried on by the 
spectators. 

For a whole week this spectacle was continued ; 
the weather had meanwhile become exceedingly 
sultry, and it was discovered, to the dismay of 
bishops and prelates, enthusiastic Greeks and Ar- 
menians, that even a Patriarch was nothing more 
than mortal, and that, notwithstanding all the 
tended skill of the embalmer, all the drugs used, 
all the piastres expended, a change was rapidly 
taking place, which rendered it imperative that 
the funeral obsequies should no longer be delayed. 
Accordingly, an early Sunday was fixed upon for 
the procession. About four p.m. in the afternoon, 
the square began to fill from all sides with a mixed 
multitude of anxious spectators. Now came bishops 
and clergy, with long trains of small boys carrying - 
all the insignia of Oriental churches—the whole 
square was filled with the odour of incense. Then 
numberless cocked hats and feathers, indicating the 
Consuls of the various nations ; afterwards a species 
of sedan chair, painted black, with a large white 
cross on the back (this was to hold the Patriarch, 
chair and all, on the transit of the body to Cairo) ; 
and finally—an unsuspected climax—one that filled 
the spectators with surprise and consternation—the 
martial notes of a military band suddenly burst 
upon their ears, very speedily followed by the ap- 
pearance of the musicians and a whole regiment of 
Egyptian Infantry in full dress uniform. At first, 
people were wholly at a loss to account for this 
sudden irruption of soldiers; some were of opin- 
ion that they were only out for drill and exercise ; 
others that they came forcibly to prevent public 
demonstrations on the part of Christians; this 
latter seemed the most plausible opinion, es- 
pecially as the soldiers halted in the square, 
and piled their arms. Soon, to the delight of 
Europeans and natives, it was ascertained that 
the Pasha, out of personal respect and esteem 
for the deceased prelate, had ordered milita 
honours to be paid to his manes! Such 
an occurrence was without precedent in Egypt. 
The idea of Mahometan soldiers and music at- 
tending to escort a Christian’s funeral; and that 
Christian not an ambassador, or consul, or tra- 
veller of high consideration, but absolutely a 
bishop!—a high priest of a sect that Islam de- 
tested and openly irsulted, whenever fair oppor- 
tunity offered for so doing! Greyheaded Egy 
tians wagged their beards sagely and quoted the 
Koran, morosely predicting that now for a cer- 
tainty the Prophet’s sway would shortly come to 
anend. What was still more remarkable, the 
soldiers themselves evinced not the slightest dis- 
taste for the task allotted them. On the con- 
trary, they were eager and determined to follow 
up as much as they could conceive to be the usual 
etiquette of European military funerals, The 
band took up its position in front of the sedan 
chair already alluded to. The soldiers formed 
a line of march on either side by ranging them- 
selvesin single columns, from the square right away 
to the gates of the Latin church, where the corpse 
was to be deposited for the night prior to 











its removal by railway next morning to Cairo. 
Presently the body, just as we had seen it before, 
only much more agitated and of a hue that too 
s indicated decay, was carried down chair 
and all on the shoulders of eight privileged per- 
sonages—merchants of high rank and wealth, who 
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Thus the procession, augmenting in numbers as 
they proceeded, reached the Latin church, whilst 
the poor Patriarchs head from the motion of being 
carricd, nodded the while after a most unearthly 
and ghastly fashion. None were more eager to 


enter the church than the Egyptain soldiers. The 


considered themselves honoured by the burthen | 


they bore; the procession formed cnd moved 


on, the band struck up, and horror of horrors! | 
to the scandal of Christians present. they executed | 
with extreme gusto a very favourite polka! play- | 


ing rather lower than usual, which, in their | 


estimation possibly constituted fit music for so 
solemn an occasion. 


monks endeavoured to exclude them by closing 
the gates, but they quietly yet determinately 
forced them open again. 

Two days afterwards the old Patriarch, chair, 
robes, crosses and all was let into a niche in his 
Cathedral at Cairo, and [then carefully bricked 


up. 
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Mr. Symons is well known as a political writer, 
who bas devoted considerable attention to current 
politics, and he brings that knowledge to bear 
upon the. career of the late Sir Robert Peel, as an 
example to other statesmen; tracing to his con- 
duct that defective confidence in public men, 
which has tended more than any other cause to the 
destruction of parties in this country. Mr. Sy- 
mons is of the Whig school, and something more. 
He may, with greater propriety, be classed among 
the philosophical Radicals. Still, he is displeased 
that the late Conservative leader caught the Whigs 
bathing, and ran off with their clothes. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel repeated the trick more than once, and 
erected his statues, to a great extent, of other peo- 
ple’s property. The corn law question afforded 
the most glaring example of a policy that his 
opponents called political profligacy, and his sup. 
porters were content to consider political 


expediency. Mr. Symons revives all the old | 


stories concerning this, and touching other affairs 
in his volume. He contends that Sir Robert Peel 
should have dissolved Parliament when he decided 
to change his policy. Some parties reply that the 


state of the country prevented the adoption of — 


that measure. Party excitement ran high; and 
would have become still wilder under a general 
election. Then others allege that Sir Robert Peei 
could have resigned his office, and tendered his 
snpport upon the corn law question, to Lord John 
Russell. Even to this plan, objections of a prac- 
tical character may have arisen. Certainly that 
statesman had no desire to make political capital 
for his opponents ; and he left himself open by 
his attacks, not upon such opponents as the late 
Lord George Bentinck, or Mr. Disraeli, but the 
great body of country gentlemen who had been 
led into errors of opinion by his own teaching, to 
the hard criticism of the following passage :— 
Whatever may be its political errors, the great Conserva- 


tive party, up to its final dislocation by its leader, enrolled 
within its ranks no inconsiderable amount of the intellect 








PEEL. 


of England and a large proportion of the virtues and 
amenities, which dignify English gentlemen, and distinguis! 
the old families of the kingdom. These afford no plea for 
the toleration of a single injustice for a single hour; but 
they might well have bespoken immunity from personal 
charges launched by Sir Robert Peel against the men of his 
party, who, whilst maintaining their own assumed interests 
in corn laws, might honestly believe them to be identical 
with those of the people, according to the teaching of their 
censor. However offensive their recriminations, a recollection 
of his own interest in the abandonment of protection, might 
have suggested to Sir Robert Peel the policy of silently 
enduring the reproachful fidelity of his disciples to his 
doctrines. 

To sum up the Right Vonourable Baronet’s conduct on 
this great question is easy and painful. The evidences are 
ample, that in maintaining corn laws he sinned against the 
light within him. Few men had better means of knowing 
that free trade in food would largely increase the industrial 
and mercantile capacities of the country ; and that the ex. 
tension of these must result in the enhanced value of insular 
land and its prodacts—land blessed with eatreme fertility, 
and of which the area is limted alike with relation to its 
inhabitants and its commerce. Nevertheless, each relaxation 
of our absurdly mistaken and mischievous food tax wasa ded 
by Sir Robert Peel at the exact times only when his tenure 
or chances of power became contingent on such concession. 

The incidents of the final repeal of the corn laws have 
been detailed. 

They fill upthe picture. The chief actor justly attributed 
to the “ unadorned eloquence” of Mr. Cobden, the final vic. 
tory of principles enunciated in his boyhood, 

Sir Robert Peel’s advocacy of repeal at the eleventh hour, 
added nothing to the cogency of those masterly arguments, 
Its effect was to stultify his former contradiction of all that 
he now affirmed, and his only merit the easy extinction of 
bootless resistance ; it was that of the general who opens the 
fortress which is about to be taken. For such services Jet 
Sir Robert Peel have dne praise from posterity. But to 
subscribe to the morbid adulation of those who sang pecans, 
and erected monuments to his glory as a free trader, would 
be akin to the error of the historian who should record in 
glowing terms the obligation of the allied armies to Gorts- 
chakoff, for the surrender of Sevastopol. 


The author has no higher opinion of Sir Robert 
Peel’s conduct in 1827, and 1829, on the subject 
of Catholic Emancipation; and it may be remem- 
bered that his proceedings at that period formed 
the gréund of Mr. Disraeli’s most bitter sarcasms 





——- 


* Sir Robert Peel, “ Asa Type of Statesmanship.” By Jelinger Symons, Esq. London: Longman and Company, 
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twenty years afterwards. The plan of the volume 
divides Sir Robert Peel’s career into eleven sec- 
tions, his early career, his Irish measures, Catholic 
Emancipation, more Irish measures, Parliamentary 
Reform, the Currency, Taxation, the Corn Laws, 
miscellaneous question, and what may be termed 
general reflections. Mr. Jelinger Symons pos- 
sesses great experience, and could scarcely write a 
criticism on the conduct of any statesman that 
would not be useful to the criticised or to his fol- 
lowers; but this volume will be greatly disliked 
by the Peelites. Nevertheless, the author has his 


own crazes, as in the following passage— 


It is, in fact, the great merit of the present system, that 

all incomes are treated, classed, and taxed alike; whether 
they be perpetual or temporary, and whether prodaced by 
capital or not. And this system ought not to be altered, for 
it cannot be improved. Some actuaries, and others who are 
afflicted with a mania for arithmetical casuistries, and the 
apices juris of the subject, set up a distinction arising from 
fixed capital, sach as the Funds, and from circulating capital, 
or such as is employed in production. But they are, for all 
the purposes and equities of taxation, similar. True it is, 
that part of the income derived from the latter consists in 
the capital newly produced; bat what of thatP It still 
constitutes part of income; for it is a part of the profit 
arising from the productive employment of capital—the 
original amount of the capital so employed being left un- 
taxed, and undiminished. 
Nothing more absurd than this argument can be 
well conceived. A professional person works 
hard, late and early, to earn three hundred pounds 
annually for the support of his family. His neigh- 
bour hasanircome of three hundred pounds annually 
from the funds, from houses, or from land. The 
professional man, weakened by work, becomes 
unable to work. The neighbour falls from his 
horse, or gets ill somehow. Both are sick. But 
the income of the capitalist continues hale and 
hearty; while that of the worker is done and 
finished. The income of the former will remain 
to his family after he is in his coffin, and the coffin 
in his grave ; and flowers blooming over all. The 
capital of the worker is rolled up in his shroud, 
and his family must work for themselves, If Mr. 
Jelinger Symons can demonstrate that both families 
were equally rich, and, therefore, equally proper 
subjects of taxation, when the heads of both were 
in excellent health and spirits, we are sure that we 
shall be very much obliged to him; and so also 
will be ten thousand overtaxed families. 

We certainly think that Mr. Symons ranks Sir 
Robert Peel rather low among statesmen when he 
says that he has no chance of ever having an historic 
character. We have no doubt whatever that his 
name will be mentioned three hundred years hence ; 
and that was his own conviction. No man had 
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greater interest than Sir Robert Peel in the events 
of the century, and it will be the most difficult 
thing imaginable to write a history of the Catholic 
Emancipation, or the Law Repeal, and ~ keep 
out Hamlet. Nevertheless, this is Mr. Symons’ 
opinion :— 

If Sir Robert had boldly avowed the policy thus sure to 
be imputed to him, he would have avoided the obloquy he 
inevitably incurred and vainly deprecated. If he had de. 
clared it to be his ruling ambition always to serve the times, 
and administer the ascendant policy, be it what it might, he 
would have saved himself and his apologists the trouble of 
endless explanations and manifold mortifications. To the 
fame of an historic statesman who shall live in the great 
gallery of some fature Macaulay, he never had any title, or 
even the germ of achance. So that, as regarda the fu'ure, 
Mr. Peel would have lost nothing by eschewing pretensions 
to principles, and the other qualities of great men; whilst 
he would far more effectually, usefully, and honourably have 
fulfilled his destiny, and performed his mission. Nor would 
his career have lost the reputation of creditable utility in 
affording advocacy to that public opinion which, being pre- 
dominant in the country, is entitled to expression in Parlia- 
ment, no less from the mouths of its servants on the Treasury 
benches, than from less dependent advocates. Whether such 
governmental aid to public opinion is most fitly rendered by 
thoee who have previously espoused the same views out of 
office, or by those who, to the experience of unsuccessfully 
opposing them, annex the zeal of converts in their behalf— 
is a question of much interest, to which I will presently 
revert, . 

The currency opinions avowed by Mr. Symons 
coincide with those of a numerous class who no 
more understand the necessity for free trade in 
money, than landowners comprehended the pro- 
priety of free trade in corn; and yet the question 
is the same, in both cases. With the following 
exposure of the fraud practised upon the nation, 
by the shuffling of the cards on the resumption of 
specie payments, most honest people will agree :— 

The depreciation had gone on for eighteen years. Dur- 

ing this time the bulk of the national debt had been incurred. 
It was truly alleged that by the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, without any adjustment of existing contracts, this 
national debt was largely increased ; and the property of the 
fund-holder equally augmented. The debtor who had con- 
tracted to pay, for example, three pounds per cent, was 
obliged to pay what was equivalent to four. The equities 
of the case required legislative provision for the redress of 
so obvious a wrong. It was right that current money 
should (in proportion to commodities) be lessened in amount 
and enhanced in value; but it was not right to do this at 
the expense of debtors, public and private, It was peculi- 
arly wrong of Mr. Peel to omit such an adjustment from 
his measure, for he was among the number of those who 
very largely gained by not doing so. 
This volume is to make a sensation. Few persons 
like the dissection of an idol; and many persons 
have made Sir Robert Peel the subject of more 
hero worship than his political success warranted 
him to expect. 
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POETS AND POETRY —No. IV. 


We mentioned in our last number the poetry | 
of “ Creation,” 


is not essential to poetry, and neither is metre; 


by Nicholas Michell, as a work | but if poetry is to be written in verses, with the 


that must bear resemblance in design and scope | hope that the ideas it conveys will thus more 


easily be remembered, although it is more difficult 
Mr. Gilfillan had overlooked its author in his | 


to Dr. Howard's “ Genesis,” and an opinion that 


enumeration of those recent poets, who have pub- 


‘thereby it is rendered stouter. 


lished not merely avolume of poetry, but a poem | 


forming a volume. Although ‘Genesis’? and 
« Creation” seem to have the same object, having 
the same title, yet the subject has been differently 
treated in the two works. Dr. Howard uses 
“ Genesis’ as a name for a poetical abridgement 
of man’s history. The “ Poetry of Creation” is 
confined more closely to its special subject. It is 
the smallest of the three poems published by Mr. 
Michell. It is the third of the three, and those 
who believe that men must always progress, wiil 
naturally anticipate that it is the best of the 
three. We have no intention of comparing the 
poet's cluster of fruits one with another. They 
have kindred character. The subjects of his 
songs have the same beginning, and nearly the 
same end; yet they necessarily diverge into varied 
paths. The creation, even in this current year, 
when we are told by many writers, and very many 
more talkers, that poetry is dead and gone and 
forgotten, has been the subject of three poems. 
Reed’s “ Man tn Paradise,’”’ is the more abstruse 
and difficult of the three, dealing with terms as 
rough and terrific as the beasts and beings that 
they designate. Howard’s ‘* Genesis” occupies 
the medium place, after the manner and in the 
style of ‘ Paradise Lost,’’ but more divergent, and 
of course the world will say, less poetic; but this 
“Genesis” contains many splendid passages, and 
“ Paradise Lost’’ contains many heavy pages, and 
a cumbersome mechanism in its “ wars of the 
angels.” Michell’s “Creation” pursues the 
course that he had marked out for his works in 
“The Ruins of Many Lands,” and had followed 
1 “The Spirits of the Past.” He popularises 
science in his poetry, and his verses narrate 
important and scientific themes with the apparent 
facility in metre and rhyme of Childe Harold. 
The facility in either case is not real. It is in 
both, extreme art ; art concealed, which, in poetry, 
is art successful. It has been said that the 
majestic march of great poems is inconsistent with 
the employment of rbyming verses, and this 
peculiarity restricts the poet in his choice of 
words. A metrical arrangement has a similar 
result ; but necessarily the restriction is greatly 
increased by the second, and self-imposed condition, 
which Mr. Michell has accepted in these great 
poems. It is a question with many, but not in 


our opinion, whether any advantage equivalent to | 


its labour be derived from this second restriction 
in poems of great length. We have no doubt on | 
the subject. Blank verse, with very few excep- | 


———————— 








tions, falls heavilyon many ears. Rhyme certainly | 


to forge the chain with these double links, yet 
Nobody would 
expect to teach little children hymns in blank 
verse, with the ease and success that has attended 
a different system ; or, if any persons expect to 
accomplish that, they might try to put 


I thank the goodness and the grace 
That on my birth have smiled, 
And made me in these Christian days 

A happy English child 


into blank verse, and propose the enigma for a 
lesson in an infant school, and they will soon be 


| disappointed. 


Some time since, in London, we were interested 
in noticing the result produced by a street 
musician and his little boy. The latter sung Dr. 
Watts’ well known hymn, accompanied by his 
father on the violin :— 


There is a land of pure delight, 

Where saiuts in bliss immortal reign, 
Infinite day excludes the night, 

And holy pleasures banish pain. 


It was Saturday night, when the streets of London 
proper are solitary and still; and those of its great 
suburbs, in all directions, are densely crowded ; 
and in one of these thoroughfares, where much 
marketing is made, amid much music and many 
discordant sounds, the little boys’ hymn attracted 
more attention, and, we presume, more coppers, 
than the harp and the viol of more scientific per- 
formers. 
long. It spoke to the old of youth and its learn- 
ings. The air went to the heart like the whisper 
from the tomb of old times, and the verses were 
“familiar in the ear as household words.” It is 
scarcely possible to suppose that the same words, 
in the most exquisite blank verse, would have so 
long survived in many minds, 

The most magnificent passages in some of 
Shakespeare's plays have left a general impression 
on a multitude of minds; but those who can 
repeat them are few, compared with the number 
who remember one of our old ballads. 

The psalms used in English chapels and churches 
are generally paraphrases on the psalms—heart- 
lessly diluted ; and they do not supply the evidence 
that is possessed in Scotland, where the version in 
use is a translation of the original, that the rhyme 
helps the memory; but one or two examples will 
satisfy a Scotch reader of the facilities supplied 
even by somewhat rude rhymes, in a common metre, 
to the memory. We take one quotation from the 
middle of a psalm :— 

For ever, O Lord, thy word is settled in heaven, 
Thy faithfulness is unto all generations. 


It was a voice from scenes remembered . 
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The words are familiar to the mind; but certainly 
not so intimately familiar as in the metrical 
version in use—- 
Thy word for ever is, O Lord, 
In heaven settled fast, 


Unto all generations 
Thy faithfulness doth last. 


Another, and a more common passage, giving the 
same result :— 


God is our refage and strength, a very present help in 
trouble. 

Therefore will not we fear, though the earth be removed. 
In the other version the words are— 


God is our refuge and our strength, 
In straits a present aid ; 

Therefore, although the earth remove, 
We will not be afraid. 


Other examples might be quoted, but those 
from the Psalms are so well known to many 
readers that we prefer them for our purpose, 
which they effectually meet. 

The three volumes written by Mr. Michell 
present many peculiarities in common, and 
we have mentioned one of them; but their 
style is different, partly from the wide differ- 
ence in the subject of the third from the pre- 
vious volumes. The ‘ Ruins of many Lands” 
and the “ Spirits of the Past” belong to one 
class. ‘The Poetry of Creation” has a dif- 


ferent topic, and it is handled in a different 


manner. It necessarily falls into scientific 
disquisitions, and their skilful management is 
one of the more remarkable triumphs of the 
poet. When “The Spirits of the Past” was 
published, it was noticed in this magazine, 
but we may extract some passages to show 
the apparent ease and freedom wherewith the 
writer moulds his words into verses—in this 
respect rivalling the author of ‘“ Childe 
Harold.” ‘The Spirits of the Past ” is really 
a series of biographies in poetry, or of scenes 
from history. Richard Ceur de Lion is one 
of the military heroes, and the east was the 
scene of that monarch’s chief exploits. 


Lo, where a Richard leads his fiery bands! 
Star- pointed lances gleaming, banners flying ; 
Like a long wall the hostile ari.y stands, 
The Moslem Moon the Christian Cross defying ; 
Now rushing spears on meeting bucklers crash, 
And some “ Mahommed!” some “St. George!” 
crying, 
Horsemen, like whirlwinds, against horsemen dash. 
There peal the truampets—yonder groan the dying ; 
Confusion, tortrue, glory, all are here, 
Horror and grandeur, in that scene of fear. 


are 


The structure of the verse closely resembles 
the Byronic poems, but the ideas of the writer 
are very widely different. He has not par- 
ticipated in the cold darkness that settled upon 
the noble’poet’s mind, and made his genius a 
burden to bear. Some of his lines contain 
ideas not too deeply considered, but they are 
exceptional. The invention of gunpowder he 
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calls “‘a secret fraught with blood and woe,” 
writing, 


Yet, monk of murderous fame! since time began, 
No deadlier boon than thine was given to man. 


This is the view naturally taken of the sub- 
ject, yet it is not correct. Exactly as the 
invention of edge-tools gave to man superiority 
over his rivals of the brute creation, so that of 
gunpowder placed him higher still in that rude 
fight, and will clear the wilds as men are pre- 
pared to occupy them from the animals that 
would oppose their progress. The slain in 
battle can be counted, but those who have 
fallen in combat with the beasts are perhaps 
more numerous than the dead in fights between 
man and man. The invention of deadly 
weapons gave to man superiority in the strife. 
Even the wars of nations have been less bloody 
since the use of gunpowder. Great battles 
are gained or lost now at a less expenditure of 
life than in ancient times; and we presume 
with much less pain. 

Julius Cesar is selected as one of the spirits 
of the past, and the influence of Cornelia over 
the political warior’s life is poetically de- 
scribed. Cornelia was Cesar’s first wife, and 
she died young. They had one daughter, 
Julia, who was married to Pompey. The 
rivalship and war between them might be 
naturally supposed, if the spirits of the past 
are cognoscent of the transactions on earth, and 
retain their old feelings; to distress Cornelia. 
So when Cesar at midnight paced beside the 
Rubicon, there appeared to him a vision in 
the sky— 

Oh! never from his heart, in peace or war, 
The image of his first dear love could die; 
Her memory beamed upon him like a star, 
Warning from crime, aud wooing from on high. 
But the vision, like the oracles of the East, 
had a double meaning. 
No word the vision breathes: it did not smile, 
But met pale Cesar’s eager straining gaze 
With sweet, sad meaning look, ana sighed the while 
Tears falling, and, while failing, shedding rays; 
The shadowy hand towards Rome was pointed now, 


As warning or as cheering; glory’s bays, 
Or death might wait hii. 


Cesar interpreted the warning of the phan- 
tom in accordance with his wish. He crossed 
the Rubicon. He fought Pharsalia. He con- 
quered Rome. But Cornelia came no more. 

Though still his heart 
Hung o'er Cornelia’s tomb. 

To the last hour—that of his assassination— 
Cesar, like Napoleon the First, deemed himself 
the child of destiny. All men are children of 
destiny in one sense, although his opinion of 
this inheritance gave it an unbending cha- 
racter. The following is a bad rendering of 
three words—simple, and yet inexpressibly 
sorrowful— Et tu Brute.” | 








Touched to the heart, no more regarding life, 
He gazed and murmured, “ Bratas, is it thou ?” 
The death hour of Cornelia is beautifully 
described. It was the hour that cut its mark 
most deeply in the heart of Cesar. 
And so in kissing him Cornelia died, 
The warm of heart, the beautiful, the young; 
His anguish hard-browed Caesar could not hide, 
But by the beauteous clay his form he flung. 
How grief will bend the proud and stubborn mind ; 
To that poor cheek his fervent kisses clung, 
As if the wreck, which death had left behind, 
Could heed or feel, the spirit heavenward sprung. 
Weep for the lost! blush not, stern man, to weep, 
And through thy stormy life her memory keep! 


Ay, in the battle-field her hand shall seem 

To wave thee on to conquest and renown ; 

*Miii toils of State, and power’s too feverish dream, 

Cornelia’s eye shall, beaming hope, look down: 

At midoizht how within the shadowy tent, 

When thy pale, musing brow may wear a frown, 
Thoughts of thy early lost one shall be sent— 

A soft bright tide all harsher thoughts to drown: 
War, strife, power, splendour, nought shall e’er remove 
The haunting memory of thy first sweet love. 

A name of greater fame and of higher worth 
than Cesar’s occurs among the “ Hebrew 
Spirits.” The life of Daniel affords materials 
which the poets have not used. Neither 
common nor scriptural history presents a more 
wonderful character, or a purer, amid a mul- 
titude of temptations. The genius of the 
Hebrew in corrupt courts commanded esteem 
and trust from two races of conquerors. ‘Tal- 
leyrand served three dynasties, but only one 
nation, by the frauds of diplomacy. By the 
force of honesty Daniel was successively the 
Premier of rival kings and rival nations. He 
emerged from temporary retirement to pro- 
claim the destruction of Belshazzar with the 
Chaldean empire, and to assume the manage- 
ment of the Persian. The facts known of him 
are sharp outlines which a poet might work 
into a picture of imposing grandeur. 


Vision—beholder! lapped in awful trance, 
Far-piercer of the depths of distant time! 

Boldly thou didst ’mid fearful shades advance 
Pronouncing doom on kings in words sublime. 

Yet, were those words with solveless mystery fraught, 
Boding and dark, though gorgeous as thy clime, 

Like lightnings sheathed in clouds, ere eyes have caught 
The effulgence of the flash; we know no crime 

That cast a shade, great prophet, on thy days: 

We own thy godlike mind, admire and praise. 


Didst thou not see from the transcendent height, 
Shapes of the air, and beings not of earth? 
And hold communion with the Infinite? 
While in thy soul stupendous thoughts had birth. 
Whether we view thee move in courts of kings, 
Fearless, august, with eye that knew not mirth, 
Or sweeping far-off time on spirit-wings, 
Deeming what others prize, as nothing worth ; 
Or listening Heaven’s dread angel, as he cried 
In thunder-tones, by wild Hiddekel’s tide ; 


The poet penetrates the domestic life of the 
past, and although he often only guesses, yet 
he draws a pleasant picture even of desert and 
lonely places. The doomed and wandering 
generation of Hebrews in the wilderness could 
scarcely have domestic enjoyment in their 
weary life—yet even they had “ joys at 
promised times.” 
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Away, across the wild, yet doomed to roam 
The stony dell, the shrabless, burning plain, 
The ark their temple, and the tent their home, 
Long toiled the murmuring tribes, and toiled in vain ; 
Strange as their life, yet joys at times were known— 
Th’ ar hope the promised land to gain, 
Converse and love, parental bliss their own, 
The welcome rest when o’er the march of pain, 
The luxury of cool fount, and shady palm, 
And masic’s spells to charm at evening's calm. 
“The inspiring hope the Promised Land to 
gain” is, however, a poetical license. The 
bitterness of the doomed tribes consisted pro- 
bably in their having no such hope. Far down 
the stream of time the Hebrews met the 
Pharoahs and their hosts again. Last time 
it was a funeral dirge. This time it is a 
bridal song; for the poet celebrates the mar- 


riage of Solomon to Pharoah’s daughter. 


They come—not as of old their fathers came, 
Burning in wrath to crush the Hebrew host, 
But peace and friendship wake their generous flame ; 
Two kings will meet—bright Afric’s, Asia's boast. 
They come, like stars in number, or the leaves 
Rustling to winds on some wide-wooded coast, 
And each, around his brow, a chaplet weaves 
Of those sweet flowers voung L »ve doth prize the most ; 

The thirsty desert-gales, in passing there 

Wonder upon their wings what scents they bear. 

These extracts at least establish the pro- 
priety of adding to the restrictions of metre 
those of rhyme in this case, for the narrative 
flows on more smoothly and in a not less 
stately course than it could have taken in 
blank verse. 

The “ Poetry of Creation*” is a smaller 
volume than either of its predecessors. We 
consider it in other respects superior to them. 
More scope, perhaps, is afforded to the imagi- 
nation in a work of this character than in an 
historical poem, but to whatever cause the 
result may be ascribed its existence will not 
be denied. ‘The author has not distinguished 
his work by bold speculation into questions 
regarding the origin of matter or of mind. 
He adheres to the Mosaic account of creation 
according to our usual reading of its terms. 
He deals chiefly with visible topics; and 
scarcely ever refers to points of doubtful dis- 
putation. The ideas of angels or their actions, 
so far as they are unrevealed, are not em- 
ployed to heighten colouring that may be of 
every depth or tint without borrowing from 
the imagination. Dr. Howard’s “ Genesis,” 
for example, is conversational in many pas- 
sages. The speakers are angelic. Their ideas 
are perfectly correct according to our standard, 
and yet the discourse is entirely imaginative. 
We take an interest in the good beings who 
are introduced as interested in us, but we 
have no reason to suppose that they were ever 
acquainted with the details of this “ Battle of 
Life,” far in advance of their occurrence. The 
existence of angels e in the affairs of 
the world is an old and general creed. It is 


* Vol. i. p. 194. London, Chapman and Hall. 
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allied partially to the marvellous regions into 
which men have always sought access. It has 
in some form been perpetuated amongst them 
from the beginning, and continued to haunt 
them in all ages and lands, It is also a strictly 
scriptural doctrine, a matter of revelation, to 
be believed by all who accept the Scriptures 
for their guide. In the “ Spirits of the Past,” 
from which we have already quoted, we find 
it in many passages. Daniel was in the lion’s 
den. The famished brutes were held back by 
some strange power. 
Look, a quick flash of silvery glory beamed: 


Across the vault did some bright iris spring? 
No, twas the guardian angel’s waving wing! 


Cesar was at his last hour, unusual fore- 
bodings of danger struck on his mind— 


Is it his guardian angel’s soft alarm 
From striving to the last to shield from harm. 


“Gethsemene and other Poems,”* by Thos. 
Gulland Horton, contains one poem, and that 
the larger, occupying nearly one hundred 
pages illustrative of this opinion which we 
adopt; but the nature of this guidance or 
interest is unknown, and speculations upon 
that point are chiefly imaginative. 


The guardian never leaves the man; 
But now the unhallowed strife begins, 
Evil is near to cast its ban, 
And Good the victory rarely wins. 
Yet oft, when on the desperate brink 
Of some great crime, ere man may sir k, 
The angel prays and strives within 
To hold the tempted back trom sia ; 
He fails, and tears celestial flow ; 
Yet shall his prayer at times succeed ; 
Then his warm gushing raptures glow, 
To have turned a soul from death and woe: 
Eternity shall shine the deed! 
The guardian oft, unmarked, unknown, 
Soothes pain’s deep smart, and dangers thrown 
Around our path will dash aside; 
The patriot stemming battle’s tide. 


The poet paints the angels’ labours until the 
end, and says :— 


But when the Guardian sees that Death 
Has laid his cold benumbing fingers, 

On all that once had burning breath, 
And nought of earthly beauty lingers. 

Then comes his task 


Mr. Michell’s description of the Ascent to 
Heaven is exceedingly fine; and, although w 
have marked copious extracts from other pages 
of this volume, yet the arrival of the two spirits 
at the gates of crystal occupies but a very little 
space, and is a very beautiful passage :— 


They pass the stars which seem to be 

A laider up immensity, 

And from its top of burning light, 

(@t unimaginable height, 

N.’er yet displayed to mortal sight, 

T ey see Heaven's boundless jaspar walls, 
From which such floods of brilliance falls, 
That dazzling suns for mortals made 
Beside their sheen would look but shade, 
Though soft as light of gone-by days, 
They beam and meit on spirit’s gaze. 
The gates of crystal open roll, 


* 1 vol. pp. 270. London, Judd and Glass. 











And as the angel and the soul 
Flash, like two sparkling meteors, through, 
Dread glories bursting on their view, 
Harpings and songs of joy resound, 
To welcome to celestial ground 
A child of that far star, more dear, 
More prized, than any other sphere— 
A child whom mercy first forgave, 
But power divine alone could save. 
Open the casement once again, 
That odours from her native glen, 
Brought by the soft-mouthed loving gale, 
May cheer her senses, ere they fail. 
Put back those locks of coal-black hair, 
Which shade a brow as pure an: fair 
As pearl which ne’er hath left the deep, 
As thoughts in angel-breasts that sleep; 
Put back those tresses, that once more 
Her slowly-fading eves of blue 
May wander nature’s glories o’er, 
“That ofi had raptured childhood’s view. 
There is a living fres!iness ’rounds 
In flowers, and fields, and trees, and fountains, 
In waving woods, and breezy mountains, 
E’en to the ether’s soft profound, 
Which says death claims no portion there, 
His seal those bright things do not bear, 
Renewed, renewing, joyous still, 
And if they change by God’s high will, 
His power their beauties shall remould, 
For yon deep sky can ne’er grow old, 
Radiance must ever from it flow, 
And life aud youth prevail below. 


“ The Poetry of Creation” starts with this 
announcement— 


The world was not: in regions far, 
Beyond where glorivus sun ani star 
Rose afterwards to spangle o’er 
With diamond points Heaven's turquoise floor, 
Sat the Eternal: round beiow 
Circle on circle—row and row 
The angelic bands we:e  laziug bright. 
. + * 


O Uncreate! the mind flies back 
Through vistas of a million years, 
And droops and faints upon the brack, 
Yet still one Spirit—God appears. 

And then confined to revelation and to 
science strictly, the author mentions point after 
point of those grand features in Creation that 
strike all thoughtful minds with wonder, and 
clusters them together in groups of beauty ; 
displaying greater power in these descriptions 
than can be done by dreams of the un- 
known or of the unreal. The Milky Way has 
been the world’s wonder in creation through 
all earth’s ages and generations. How come 
stars to be so thickly set in that arch, that 
seems bending over us in clear cold nights, 
yet gleams more brightly and apparently nearer 
in nights that are not cold like ours? Is it 
many clusters of stars—or somewhere far up 
and away—very far off—an unbroken mass of 
light that throws its beams over that bow in 
the sky? Astronomers have not revealed the 
secret ; for still above or behind all that their 
instruments have resolved, light-shines, afford- 
ing evidence that worlds over worlds stretch 
into an immensity unimaginable by us. There 
1g a star 

One of that mass of stars which throw 
A milky lustre thwart the sky, 


Curved like the hunter's graceful bow, 
And stretching toward infinity ; 








so beautiful the zon 
As if some hand had sprinkled pearls 
Or there gleamed rich, heads seen alone— 
The forms too glorious to be shown— 

A million angels’ gem-decked curls: 
One of the lights of that fair band, 

Bat burning near the golden rim, 

Where stars spread scantier and more dim, 
One star flashed forth at God's command. 


The lines illustrate the course pursued. We 
have no speculation regarding the age of our 
sun, nor the mode of its creation—or strictly 
even regarding its substance; and more poeti- 
cal, more Scriptural is the single line, the last 
of the quotation. But the surface of this Sun, 
one of millions, although the apparent fountain 
of our light, may be 


Fair, cool as earth, may smile thy globe, 
And draped in verdure’s emerald robes, 
With bounding rivers, wooded hiils, 

And isly seas, and moss-lipped rills, 
And ga es that toy with honied flowers, 
And birds that pipe in greenwood bowers. 


This probability is founded on the opinion 
that the sppts on the Sun are openings in the 
girdle of clouds which surround it; and that 
the outer stratum of these clouds is magnetic, 
emitting the light that we enjoy. This expla- 
nation admits the possibility, and therefore the 
strong probability, that the sun is a vast globe of 
matter not necessarily different from our own 
in some of its conditions, but vastly different 
in others, for the supposition carries the idea 
that there is no changing seasons and no night 
there. In reference to inanimate objects the 
author introduces many beautiful ideas, in 
chaste and classical language. To him, as to 


all, the moon has a wondrous beauty in its 
quiet, still path. 
Thou moon! sweet mistress of good! 
Soothing, while hallowing solitude ; 
Now rising with new radiance crowned, 
To walk for ever yon profound; 
What unborn millions will on thee 
Look from the waste, the pathless sea, 
Woo, neath thine influence, fancy’s sway, 
And bless thy mild and calming ray !— 
Yet, gentle lady of the skies ! 
With Whitest flowers around thy brow, 
And tenderest dreams in mildest eyes, 
Sorrow to thee will love to bow. 
Tiy step so still along the blue, 
Thy beams, if smiles, seem tear-drops too, 
Shed down all gushingly and bright, 
Making more mournful mourning Night ; 
Yes, in white vestments thou art clad, 
To show thy stricken heart is sad, 
Like grieving vestals, who below, 
When death leaves some young sister low, 
Steal on and weep in weeds of snow. 
O Moon! thy tale thoa wilt not tell, 
Bat in thy heart thy grief mast dwell, 
Silently, slowly, feeding there ; 
And thou must move sedate aad fair, 
And ofttimes pine and fade away, 
With shrinking orb and lessening ray, 
Through the long cycle of thy years, 
A thing of beauty, love, and tears. 


There is nothing startling in the passage. 
The reader supposes that he has thought— 
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or he may have thought—all this over before. 
It seems so natural to have done so. And this 
sympathy with the common mind may be no 
small element of success. The public can 
derive little benefit from ideas too profound 
or words too compound for anything whatever 
to be seen through them. Who has not often 
felt, as expressed in the first line of the next 
extract, that Eden is a soothing word? Who has 
not sometimes wished that a fi ent of the 
wreck that sin made had come down the 
waves of time to show us its matchless beauty ? 
All men are acquainted with the Scriptures 
—perhaps at some period of their lives have 
pictured to themselves the garden that was 
planted eastward in Eden, without perhaps 
thinking much of that other Eden. 


Eden—how soothing-sweet the word! 
Like music in our childhood heard, 
It melts into the soul, and seems 
An angel-call in blessed dreams. 
Ages have driven their iron shear 

Along our world, and tempests black 
Have withered up the fresh and fair, 

Yet still the yearning heart louks back 
On those celestial hours of prime, 

And asks if ever, ever more, 
Amid, the waste of coming time, 

A spot will bloom on earth’s vexed shore, 
Another Eden, where our fears 

Our griefs shall take them wings of lightness, 
And where these oft sad-flowing tears 

Shall rain themselves away to brightness ! 
Where pain will be a memory faint, 

Lost in the hopefal joyous “ now,” 
Nor crime, nor passion, live to taint 

The whiteness of the virtuous brow ! 
Oh! blisful Eden! while we dwell 
Upon thy glories, ere man fell, 
We woo the hope our souls shall see, 
When from life’s chains and derkness free, 
A home of peace and joy, like thee. 


Dr. Howard, in his “ Genesis,” noticed in 
our last number, has given a description of 
that other Eden in a remarkable passage of a 
remarkable work, from which we borrow a 
few lines :— 


The streets of shining ore had teful shade 
From groves of life-trees, that full harvests yield 
Unfailingly from fertile month to month. 

But all —as was the glorious sun— 

The tabernacle of God, and His abode— 
Whence issued streams of everlasting life, 
Through veges suburbs flowing, and rich vales. 
A present God the radiant walls confessed ; 

The river banks, and gardens, and sweet fields 
The walls beyond, full of the light of God, 
Blazed with eternal and unclouded day. 

Sighing and tears are passed; blessing resounds 
From every hill, from every valley praise. 


Dr. Howard possesses descriptive powers of 
a high order, and he has employed them care- 
fully in this passage and in the following, and 
yet, with the freer scope allowed by his blank 
verse we do not consider these passages more 
scientific than the quotations on similar topics 
from Mr. Michell, who has placed himself 
under a bond, with two conditions; but the 


picture of vegetation’s rapid progress at its 
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allied partially to the marvellous regions into | 
which men have always sought access. It has | 
in some form been perpetuated amongst them 
from the beginning, and continued to haunt 
them in all ages and lands. It is also a strictly | 
scriptural doctrine, a matter of revelation, to 
be believed by all who accept the Scriptures 
for their guide. In the “Spirits of the Past,” | 
from which we have already quoted, we find 
it in many passages. Daniel was in the lion’s | 
den. The famished brutes were held back by 
some strange power. 
Look, a quick flash of silvery glory beamed: 
Across the vault did some bright iris spring? 
No, ‘twas the guardian angel’s waving wing! 


Cesar was at his last hour, unusual fore- 
bodings of danger struck on his mind— 


Is it his guardian angel’s soft alarm 
From striving to the last to shield from harm. 


“‘Gethsemene and other Poems,”* by Thos. 
Gulland Horton, contains one poem, and that 
the larger, occupying nearly one hundred 
pages illustrative of this opinion which we 
adopt; but the nature of this guidance or 
interest is unknown, and speculations upon 
that pvint are chiefly imaginative. 

The guardian never leaves the man; 
But now the unhallowed strife begins, 
Evil is near to cast its ban, 
And Good the victory rarely wins. 
Yet oft, when on the desperate brink 
Of some great crime, ere man may sil f, 
The angel prays and strives within 
To bold the tempted back trom sin; 
He tails, and tears celestial flow ; 
Yet shall his prayer at times succeed ; 
Then bis warm gushing raptures glow, 
To have turned a soul from death and woe: 
Eternity shall shine the deed! 
The guardian oft, unmarked, unknown, 
Soothes pain’s deep smart, aud dangers thrown 
Around our path will dash aside ; 
The patriot stemming battle’s tice. 


The poet paints the angels’ labours until the 
end, and says :— 


But when the Guardian sees that Death 
Has laid his cold benumbing fingers, 

On all that once had burning breath, 
And nought of earthly beauty lingers. 

Then comes his task 


Mr. Michell’s description of the Ascent ty 
Heaven is exceedingly fine; and, although w 
have marked copious extracts from other pages 
of this volume, yet the arrival of the two spirits 
at the gates of crystal occupies but a very little 
space, and is a very beautiful passage :-— 


They pass the stars which seem to be 

A laider up immensity, 

And from its top of burning light, 

(# unimaginable height, 

N.’er yet displayed to mortal sight, 

T ey see Heaven's boundless jaspar walls, 
From which such floods of brilliance falls, 
That dazzling suns for mortals made 
Beside their sheen would look but shade, 
Though soft as light of gone by days, 
They beam and melt on spirit’s gaze. 
The gates of crystal open roll, 
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And as the angel and the soul 
Flash, like two sparkling meteors, through, 
Dread glories bursting on their view, 
Harpings and songs of joy resound, 
To welcome to celestial ground 
A child of that far star, more dear, 
More prized, than any other sphere— 
A child whom mercy first forgave, 
But power divine alone could save. 
Open the casement once again, 
That odours from her native glen, 
Brought by the soft-mouthed loving gale, 
Mav cheer her senses, ere they fail. 
Put back those locks of coal-black hair, 
Which shade a brow as pure an: fair 
As pearl which ne’er hath left the deep, 
As thoughts in angel-breasts that sleep; 
Put back those tresses, that once more 
Her slowly-fading eves of blue 
May wander nature’s glories o'er, 
“That oft had raptured childhood’s view. 
There is a living fres'iness rounds 
In flowers, and fields, and trees, and fountains, 
In waving woods, and breezy mountains, 
E’en to the ether’s soft profound, 
Which says death claims no portion there, 
His seal tho-e bright things do not bear, 
Renewe/, renewing, jovous still, 
And if they change vy God's high will, 
His power their beauties shall remould, 
For yon deep sky can ne’er grow old, 
Radiance must ever from it flow, 
And life aud youth prevail below. 


“ The Poetry of Creation” starts with this 
announcement— 


The worid was net: in regions far, 
Beyond where glorious sun ani star 
Rose afterwards to spangle o’er 
With diamond poiuts Heaven's turquoise floor, 
Sat the Eternal: round beiow 
Circle on circle—row and row 
The angelic bands we:e | laziug bright. 
. * * a 


O Uncreate! the mind flies back 
Through vistas of a miilion years, 
And droops and faints upon the brack, 
Yet still one Spirit—God appears. 

And then confined to revelation and to 
science strictly, the author mentions point after 
point of those grand features in Creation that 
strike all thoughtful minds with wonder, and 
clusters them together in groups of beauty ; 
displaying greater power in these descriptions 
than can be done by dreams of the un- 
known or of the unreal, The Milky Way has 
been the world’s wonder in creation through 
all earth’s ages and generations. How come 
stars to be so thickly set in that arch, that 
seems bending over us in clear cold nights, 
yet gleams more brightly and apparently nearer 
in nights that are not cold like ours? Is it 
many clusters of stars—or somewhere far up 
and away—very far off—an unbroken mass of 
light that throws its beams over that bow in 
the sky? Astronomers have not revealed the 
secret ; for still above or behind all that their 
instruments have resulved, light shines, afford- 
ing evidence that worlds over worlds stretch 
into un immensity unimaginable by us. There 
iS a star 

One of that mass of stars which throw 
A milky lustre thwart the sky, 


Curved like the hunter's graceful bow, 
And stretching toward infinity ; 








So soft, so beautiful the zone 

As if some hand had sprinkled pearls 
Or there gleamed rich, heads seen alone— 
The forms too glorious to be shown— 

A million angels’ gem-decked curls: 
One of the lights of that fair band, 

But burning near the golden rim, 

Where stars spread scantier and more dim, 
One star flashed forth at God's command. 





The lines illustrate the course pursued. We 
have no speculation regarding the age of our | 
sun, nor the mode of its creation—or strictly | 
even regarding its substance ; and more poeti- | 
cal, more Scriptural is the single line, the last 
of the quotation. But the surface of this Sun, | 
one of millions, although the apparent fountain 
of our light, may be 


Fair, cool as earth, may smile thy globe, 
And draped in verdure’s emerald robes, 
With bounding rivers, wooded hiils, 

And isly seas, and moss-lipped rills, 

And po that toy with honied flowers, 
And birds that pipe in greenwood bowers. 


This probability is founded on the opinion 
that the spots on the Sun are openings in the 
girdle of clouds which surround it; and that 
the outer stratum of these clouds is magnetic, 
emitting the light that we enjoy. This expla- 
nation admits the possibility, and therefore the 
strong probability, that the sun is a vast globe of 
matter not necessarily different from our own 
in some of its conditions, but vastly different 
in others, for the supposition carries the idea 
that there is no changing seasons and no night 
there. In reference to inanimate objects the 
author introduces many beautiful ideas, in 
chaste and classical language. ‘To him, as to 


all, the moon has a wondrous beauty in its 
quiet, still path. 
Thou moon! sweet mistress of good! 
Soothing, while hallowing solitude ; 
Now rising with new radiance crowned, 
To walk for ever yon profound; 
What unborn millions will on thee 
Look from the waste, the pathless sea, 
Woo, ’neath thine influence, fancy’s sway, 
And bless thy mild and calming ray !— 
Yet, gentle lady of the skies ! 
With Whitest flowers around thy brow, 
And tenderest dreams in mildest eyes, 
Sorrow to thee will love to bow. 
Tiy step so still along the blue, 
Thy beams, if smiles, seem tear-drops too, 
Shed down all gushingly and bright, 
Making more mournful mourning Night ; 
Yes, in white vestments thou art clad, 
‘To show thy stricken heart is sad, 
Like grieving vestals, who below, 
When death leaves some young sister low, 
Steal on and weep in weeds of snow. 
O Moon! thy tale thou wilt not tell, 
But in thy heart thy grief must dwell, 
Silently, slowly, feeding there ; 
And thou must move sedate and fair, 
And ofttimes pine and fade away, 
With shrinking orb and lessening ray, 
Through the long evele of thy years, 
A thing of beauty, love, and tears. 


There is nothing startling in the passage. 





The reader supposes that he has thought— 
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_ or he may have thought—all this over before. 


It seems so natural to have done so. And this 
sympathy with the common mind may be no 
small element of success. The public can 
derive little benefit from ideas too profound 
or words too compound for anything whatever 
to be seen through them. Who has not often 
felt, as expressed in the first line of the next 
extract, that Eden is asoothing word ? Who has 
not sometimes wished that a fragment of the 


'wreck that sin made had come down the 


waves of time to show us its matchless beauty ? 
All men are acquainted with the Scriptures 
—perhaps at some period of their lives have 
pictured to themselves the garden that was 
planted eastward in Eden, without perhaps 
thinking much of that other Eden. 


Eden—how soothing-sweet the word! 
Like music in our childhood heard, 
It melts into the soul, and seems 
An angel-call in blessed dreams. 
Ages have driven their iron shear 
Along our world, and tempests black 
Have withered up the fresh and fair, 
Yet still the yearning heart louks back 
On those celestial hours of prime, 
And asks if ever, ever more, 
Amid, the waste of coming time, 
A spot will bloom on earth’s vexed shore, 
Another Eden, where our fears 
Our griefs shall take them wings of lightness, 
And where these oft sad-flowing tears 
Shall rain themselves away to brightness ! 
Where pain will be a memory faint, 
Lost in the hopeful joyous “ now, 
Nor crime, nor passion, live to taint 
The whiteness of the virtuous brow ! 
Oh! blisful Eden! while we dwell 
Upon thy glories, ere man fell, 
We woo the hope our souls shall see, 
When from life’s chains and derkness free, 
A home of peace and joy, like thee. 


Dr. Howard, in his “ Genesis,” noticed in 
our last number, has given a description of 
that other Eden in a remarkable passage of a 
remarkable work, from which we borrow a 
few lines :— 


The streets of shining ore had grateful shade 
From groves of life-trees, that full harvests yield 
Unfailingly from fertile month to month. 

- Bat all surpassing was the glorious sun— 
The tabernacle of God, and His abode— 
Whence issued streams of everlasting life, 
Through vineyard suburbs flowing, and rich vales. 
A present God the radiant walls confessed ; 
The river banks, and gardens, and sweet fields 
The walls beyond, full of the light of God, 
Blazed with eternal and unclouded day. 
Sighing and tears are passed, blessing resounds 
From every hill, from every valley praise. 


Dr. Howard possesses descriptive powers of 
a high order, and he has employed them care- 
fully in this passage and in the following, and 
yet, with the freer scope allowed by his blank 
verse we do not consider these passages more 
scientific than the quotations on similar topics 
from Mr. Michell, who has placed himself 
under a bond, with two conditions; but the 
picture of vegetation’s rapid progress at its 


” 
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birth in the subsequent lines, is striking and 
vivid :— 
The fruitful ground, impregned with teeming life, 
Quivered ph pevcend we in the mighty birth ; 
For as the spiry crystals in the pool 
Under the pressure of cold northern blasts 
Congeal, and rapidly beneath our gaze 
The icy needles grow; so all the hills, 
Levels and glens, down to the rippled edge 
Laved by the rill, unnumbered grassy blades 
Put forth, and quicker than a moment changed 
‘The shallow face of nature into green. 
Each herbelet to grow, and every shrub 
To branch, and leaf, and blossom then began. 
The woodland trailers creeping up entwined 
Majestic stems, im led with glowing flowers 
Of every shape. The happy plains rejoiced 
Ripe corn full-eared to show. The lofty trees, 
Their laden branches graceful spread abroad 
Standing alone; or thickly springing up 
Above the dense and verdant undergrowth 
Of brakes and bushes, interlaced their arms; 
No seedlings, but creations’, bearing seed. 
On every clime God’s all-adorning hand 
Dropped golden crowns of fruits and flowers enwreathed 
Of every order; wheresoe’er He marched 
The living pathway crowded into life. 


We have not referred to the plan of the 
“Poetry of Creation,” because—as the name im- 
plies—it is a garland of verses, not celebrating 


merely, but reflecting upon the beauties of | 


creation, that appear to every eye, and now 
and then touch every mind. As a poem, it 
may be considered the chief production of its 
author; and it is ene of those volumes that 
all classes will read with pleasure, and all may 
wish to have read extensively. ‘There is one 
passage towards the end, an eloquent argument 


for immortality, taken out of the very jaws of | 


death; but we can only copy a few of the 
closing lines :— 


The clay is there, the pale white brow, 
The cheek that hath no roses now, 
The icy fingers, and the breast 
But marble in unbreathing rest, 
The lip that wears its smiles no more; 
And far as human eye can see, 
Or thought can judge of things that be, 
Mysterious life is ever o'er. 
The tlower hath dropped its leaves of bloom, 
The star is quenched by clouds of gloom, 
The bow hath faded from on high— 
And thus do mortals seem to die. 
Away! it is not truth—that frame 
Is but the seed ye cast to earth; 
As sure as burns yon solar flame, 
“Twill spring ere long to second birth :” 
As sure as spread the eternal skies, 
Where all things move and nothing dies, 
That soul is now in paradise! 
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Tuts volume will be read with much pleasure 
and satisfaction by those who seek simplicity 








many of them are of gold. The most valuable 
substances are often found in the smallest bulk, 
and, for example, the following lines contain 
matter enough, if skilfully beaten out, to cover 
some pages :— 

Never, when once the breeze of love 

Hath chosen with its wing to move 

The water’s unsuspecting breast, 

Never again, by night or day, 

In still September or leafy May, 

Shall it return to former rest. 


The poems are short, but they convey ma- 
terials for several novels, and deep thoughts 
into the inner life of society —the domestic life 
that hides its sorrow, for the heart knows its 
own bitterness, The hall and the cottage tells, 
in a few beautiful verses, a history of joy and 
sorrow that might be worked into the legiti- 
mate three volumes. “‘ The Brother’s Dreams” 
is the prettiest tale of a sin, its sorrow, re- 
pentance, and home-forgiveness, that we re- 
member—somewhat in the old ballad style of 
poetry, and very, very true to nature. 

The spring comes smiling on betimes, 
As blithe the happy day to crown; 


Red swells the bud upon the limes, 
The willow wears her yellow down. 


The thrush takes up her evening strain, 
O’er ringing fallows mounts the lark ; 

The primrose stars the village lane 
And knolls and hollows of the park. 


But sweeter than the sweet spring air, 
And calmer than the calm blue skies, 

The hopes that stir the happy pair, 
The light that fills the iady’s eyes. 


The lady of the hall loved vainly, and as 


she wept she watched the daughter of the 





and thought in poetry—and into whose hands | 


it may come. It consists of short pieces, but 
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cottage and her friend ; somewhat envied their 
happiness ; learned their story, and, as she was 
dying, she determined to build a house for 
them, and insure their marriage before her 
death. We tell the story clumsily, but it is 
beautifully told by the poetress. It happened 
so, and then, though the lady died— 
Yet traces are there which survive— 
There is a hearth, a househould band, 


Where sweet affections grow and thrive, 
The fairer for the planter’s hand, 


And in the churchyard lies a mound 

Thick with the violets of the spring, 
Wherein a holier sleep is found, 

And whence shall spread a brighter wing. 


Because although one early blowed 
Its tender fibres could aestroy, 

The heart within could make its woe 
The well-spring of another's joy. 

We have rarely met with a collection of minor 
poems of so grati‘ying a character, unless by some 
very well known writer, as the anthoress of this 
volume will probably become. ‘The “ Brother’s 
Dreams” has a strong resemblance to the style of 
some of Tennyson’s poems. but the book, from 
the beginning to the conclusion, bears the unmis- 


 takeable imprint ef genius. 
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THE DRESSING GOWN AND THE SENTINEL’S CLOAK. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF C. SPINDLER.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 
EvGENIE sprang back to her sister, convinced that 


she had opposed an insurmountable obstacle to the | 
Major's wooing; but so great is the power of | 


“So heip me God, on my honour.” 

“You must still do one more favour.” 

“ What ?” 

“To spend your time, whilst I am amusing my- 


beauty over a foolish, of gold over a covetous | self by acting sentry, with my sister.” 


mind, oppressed with a consciousness of debt, that | 
Von Ruppel, who had retired into a corner, found © 


the enterprise, on second consideration, much more 
advantageous, aud less disagreeable, than at the 
first glance, and his answer to every objection was, 
“Tt cannot be helped. Well, well; nothing ven- 


ture, nothing have. Nobler persous have done | 


much more to satisfy the caprices of a woman, aud 
if Hercules spun, you, Major, need not shrink 
from keeping guard. ‘The Arsenal is remote ; no 
officers approach it. I can arrange for it to take 
place at twilight ; we may not havea bright moon- 
light night just at present, and in the dark, en- 
veloped in a cloak, who could tell the difference 
between a Major and tle commonest hound. Cer- 
tainly, to take that clown into confidence-—that 
Risberg—it is too bad. But the Prince, and 
Eugenie’s wishes! Besides, he is a nobleman. 
Much depends on it, so it must be done, and done 
quickly. If one must take medicine, it is best to 
shut one’s eye’s and toss it off at once.” Full of 
this ignoble resolution, which he falsely esteemed 
as manly, Von Ruppel stepped into the refresh- 
ment room, and encountered in the doorway 
Risberg, who was just leaving it. In the dancing 
room the music was again striking up. The Ma- 
jor stopped Leo as he was passing, and said, with 
an affectation of friendship, “ Why, Baronchen, 
whither so quick? It is full of dust in there, and 
here there is plenty of spirits. Remain, and take 
a glass of punch with me.” 

“Herr Major,” replied Leo, nonchalantly, “I 
wear no epaulettes, and” — 

“Oh,” was the answer, “Vou Ruppel caunot 
object to the society of one that has been honoured 
with that of Prince Ernst.” 

“ As you please,” said Leo, and complied with 
his request. 

“ Apropos,” began his companion, after some 
casual conversation, “should you not like to keep 
guard to morrow ?” 

“Certainly not,” laughed Risberg, “ I enjoyed 
that honour only yesterday.” 

“But if I ask you to do me the favour.” 

“You? How can my doing so affect you ?” 

“T will arrange everything. Your Captain is a 
friend of mine. ‘To-morrow, one of the Castle 
guard will be reported drunk. You will take his 
place ; be posted at the Arsenal. Your turn will 
be from six to eight. I will relieve you.” 

* You ?”” 

“A joke, friend; but your word of honour that 

ou will keep it a secret *” 








“Most willingly, but I cannot understand’— 
“ Hear me out, do not reject my dressing gown 
or pipe, which Christiane shall fill from the best 


canister; and stretch yourself—when nobody is 
| passing—full length in the window, just as if it 
| were myself. Will you ?” 


“ You are speaking Hebrew, Herr Major.” 

“ The day after to morrow it shall be translated 
into genuine German. After a few minutes to 
eight you can relieve me, and then all will be as 
before ; only you will have very much obliged me.” 

“T shall be most willing to do so,” answered 
Risberg, “ If I may flatter myself that it will ren- 
der you rather more favourably disposed towards 
me.”” 

“ As to that, dear Baron,’’ replied Von Ruppel 


hastily, “‘you shall find that I can do anything for 


my friends.” 
They separated mutually satisfied. Leo has- 
tened to Anna, the Major to the card table. 


CUAPTER XIV. 


Heatep by punch, and chilled by the night air, 
the good Major caught a cold, which delayed for 
a few days the performance of his piece of knight- 
errantry ; so that the time was allowed to come 
round, when, according to the ordinary routine, it 
was Risberg’s turn to mount guard. The officer, 
who had recovered in the interim, arranged mat- 
ters according to his promise. Leo was to be one 
of the Castle guard, which remained ou duty from 
twelve till two, and was to be posted at the 
Arsenal. Eugenie, who had been informed by 
Christiane of her brother’s intention to accomplish 
the required adventure, astonished at his determi- 
nation, full of mischief and roguery, awaited the 
hour of six, at which Risberg was to be relieved, 
and the griu: Ruppel to take his place. Anna, 
ti¢ Kammerrithin, and Liebeding, were admitted 
into the secret, and watched—curious spectators 
—behind the curtains. Whilst the latter were 
induced by malicious enjoyment and ennui to sub- 
mit to the inconvenient attitude rendered neces- 
sary by their concealment, Anna was animated 
by a pure and amiable feeling—a longing to see 
him who had won her heart, and to give him a 
stolen, but not the less friendly, glance. 


A better time could not have been selected. The 


Priuce had departed three days before ; the Colonel 


and all the officers, excepting the one on duty, had 
U 
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gone early in the morning to a great hunt; there | 


was no fear of any interruption. The square 
around the Arsenal was almost deserted by the not 
very numerous inhabitants of Nelirlingen, far from 
the Castle, and surrounded by old and almost impas- 


sable fortifications, only one dwelling, that of the | 


Major and his sister, adjoined the building. Oppo- | 


site, were the out offices of the Colonel’s house, on 
either side gardens and high walls. A short dis- 
tance off the desert space was lost in the more 
inhabited streets; no untimely mischance was to 
be dreaded. At six o'clock, Risberg marched up 
with his conductor, and relieved the sentinel, and 
then paced carelessly up and down, until both had 
departed. 
friendly pair of eyes opposite; nor was the dis- 
covery allowed to pass unnoticed—for one fiery 
glance after another was directed towards the en- 
vious curtains, which only permitted him to catch 
the shadow of the beloved form. The Major was 
entirely forgotten, until that officer suddenly stood 
before him, with a gloomy brow, though he ma- 
naged to call up a smile—“ Quick, Herr Baron,” 
he whispered, “the moment is favourable, give 
me your helmet and armour.” 

“What!” replied Leo, endeavouring to avoid 
the honour, “ surely you are not in earnest ?” 

** Perfectly so,” persisted Von Ruppel, “ throw 
your cloak around me, it is cursed cold. The 
helmet does not fit me, it is much too narrow. The 
strap, however, may rectify that. Now go to 
Christianchen. A dressing gown, pipe, and genu- 
ine imperial tea await you. But be quite quiet— 
do you hear? And do not forget to release me 
at a quarter to eight. Do you understand ?” 

“ Perfectly, Herr Major,” answered Leo, and 
slipped into Von Ruppel’s house. Eugenie, seeing 
her lover at his post, struck up the tune of the 
Sentinel, and Liebeding asked his wife affectedly, 
if she could doubt that he would once have fol- 
lowed—nay, would even now follow—his example. 
Anna, meantime, looked anxiously through the 
panes of glass towards the Jel clage of the Ma- 
jor’s house, and watched Frau Christiane receive 
Leo formally and gracefully, as he presented him- 
self with much gravity. She brought him the 
dressing gown as ceremoniously as if it had been 
an ermine robe, as well as the cap and ponderous 
pipe, and offered her strange visitor a cup of tea 


before placing himself in the window, according | 


to agreement. He accepted, not liking to refuse, 


His falcon look soon distinguished a | 


GOWN 


noble sentry very nearly presented arms to the 
look with which the beautiful girl regarded him. 


| Leo politely raised his cap, as she rogueishly be- 





| 


the Major, meantime, pacing up and down beneath, | 


with gigantic strides, muffled up to his chin, the 
carbine under his arm, balancing the helmet most 
elegantly on his head, and creeping into his sentry 
box, like a snail into its shell, the moment he 
caught sight of a beggar or a waggoner in the dis- 
tance. His lady-love was at first afraid to ap- 


proach the window for fear of laughing aloud. 
Risberg had opened his, and extended himself in 
front of it, notwithstanding the cvolness of the 
evening ; reclining there just as Von Ruppel was 
Eugenie opened hers, and the 


accustomed to do. 


gan, “I hope you are well, Major?” 

“Oh, quite charmingly so,” was the answer; 
“T feel quite comfortable and warm with my dres. 
sing gown on, and would not, on any account, be 
on guard this cold autumnal evening, like the poor 
fellow down there; but it just suits him!” 

“ The wretch!” mumbled the Major, between 
his teeth ; but drew consolation from another en- 
couraging look. 

“It is late, is it not, Major ?” she again asked, 

“T really do not know,” replied Leo, blowing 
the smoke out of his pipe with the gravity of a 
Pasha: * Sentinel ! what’s the hour?” A bitter 
pill for the officer. 

“It has just struck half-past six!” he grumbled 
out, angrily and impatiently, then crept back into 
his box, for he saw a respectable-looking, corpulent 
gentleman, advancing in the distance, with firm 
steps, and making direct for the Arsenal. Leo, as 
had been agreed upon, withdrew behind the cur- 
tain. Christiane, partly from anger at her brother’s 
absurd condescension, partly from the annoyance 
caused by the smoke and cold air which blew in, 
had quitted the apartment, and Risberg had full 
opportunity silently to observe what was passing 
without. The corpulent gentleman advanced 
directly to the sentinel, who, in his concealment, 
was unconscious of his approach. The unknown 
quickly reached his box, stared for a moment, 
much to the Major’s displeasure, and then retreated, 
evidently disappointed. Ruppel, reassured at the 
sight of an entirely unknown face, cried out an- 
grily, ‘‘ What do want, Sir; back, or” — 

“ Pardon me, Herr Dragoon, I am a stranger; 
have been misled by the darkness, and information 
apparently false’”— 

“Take yourself out of this, then, at once,” 
growled the Major. 

“T seek my nephew, the Baron Von Risberg,” 
continued the corpulent provincial ; “at the bar- 
racks I was directed to the main guard, thence to 
the castle guard, where I learnt that my nephew was 
posted at the Arsenal. My impatience would not 
allow of my waiting until he was relieved. 
Having in former times been acquainted with the 
town, I found my way here, but only to encounter 
a strange face. Where, then, is the Baron ? or, 
perhaps” — 

“Silence! I say;” growled the Major, “I 
know nothing of your nephew. Pack yourself 
off’ — 

“ Halloh, sentinel ! how can you treat a stranger 
so rudely ?” asked Leo from the window, “ better 
at once tell the truth. Herr Von Risberg, I am 
sorry to be obliged to inform you, that I have been 
under the necessity of placing the Baron under 


b 


_ arrest for a few hours, on account of some breach 


of discipline. To-morrow he shall be set at liberty, 
on your account, in order to wait on you.” 
“My Leo! my nephew!” lamented the uncle ; 
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“whom, Sir, have I the honour of addressing? | box, distinguished the clattering of spurs. An 


Cannot [ see him to-night ?” 


officer! He listened in silent fear, and concealed 


“IT am Major Von Ruppel,”’ coolly answered | himself, until the near approach of the figure left 


Leo. 


| 
i 


“ Zounds !”" angrily exclaimed his representative | 


beneath the folds of his cloak. 

Leo continued: “ You cannot see your nephew 
to-night, Herr Von Risberg. Strict orders have 
been issued by the Duke, that none of the young 
man’s relations should be allowed an interview with 
him of more than an hour's duration, without the 
minister’s permission.” 

“Impossible !” exclaimed the uncle, folding his 
hands. 

“If your presence here were known,” he con- 
tinued, in a severe voice, “ you would he conveyed 
home under an escort. Go, therefore, at once to 
Lindengart, and put up at the Golden Stag. I 
will send him to you in the morning.” 

“Ah! Herr Major,” exclaimed the nobleman, 
already in the act of departing; “how can I 
sufficiently thank you for your goodness? I will 
away immediately. You are a gentleman, and I 
may rely on your word. My Leo”— 

* You shall see him, please God,” said Leo, in 
conclusion ; bowed, and stepped back. 

The uncle hastened away, as if for his life. 

“What have you been about ?” puffed out the 
Major, as he saw Eugenie at the window, “to 
play the bailiff with your uncle ?” 

“Thank your stars that he did not recognise 
me in the dressing gown,” answered Leo saucily ; 
“ then all would have been discovered.” 

“The fellow is right, and must be possessed,” 
growled Von Ruppel to himself, then continued 
aloud, “now come and relieve me,” 

“God forbid!” was the answer, “it has only 
just struck seven, and you, yourself, fixed a quarter 
to eight as the hour.’’ 

“Tt is cursed cold,” he replied, enraged, “ and 
if the old fool were to go back tothe Castle 
guard” — 

“Fie! Major,’’ continued Risberg, “don’t be 
abusive. The old fool is my uncle ! You need fear 
nothing; I know him, he is already full speed on 
his way to Lindengart, in order to avoid coming 
into collision with the Duke.” 

“Cursed, cursed position !” mumbled Von Rup- 
pel to himself, while Eugenie struck up Mozart's 
“Non pit andria,” playing fortissimo, and singing 
at the pitch of her beautiful voice. ‘ Heavenly 
girl !’’ he ecstatically exclaimed, ‘‘ who would not 
for thy sake gladly enjoy three quarters of an hour 
more in the night air on an autumn evening ?” 

“ What are you saying, my dear Major?’’ mis- 
chievously asked Leo, who fancied that, by the 
light in Eugenie’s room, he could distinguish 





Anna’s form behicd the curtain, and the wildness | 


of whose spirits was thereby increased. 
“Nothing,’’ shouted Von Kuppel, angrily, “ but 
that you are to be silent. 1 see a shadow moving 


towards us.” / 
As it drew near, the Major, from his sentry 





him no choice. ‘“ Who goes there?’ he growled. 

“A friend!’ answered the stranger, who must 

have been secking the sentinel, for he called out 
again, “your best friend,” and threw himself on 
the Major’s neck, he being entirely incapable of 
resistance. Ruppel was dumbfoundered, powerless 
to interrupt an outburst with respect to himself, 
which was quite audible to Risberg, and as fol- 
lows: “At length I sce you again, Leo, my true 
friend ; and the sight fills me with joy. Your 
troubles are almost at an end; mine are over. I 
have just arrived. Propriety, and the forms of 
society, forbid my hastening to my bethrothed ; 
but nothing shall prevent my at once embracing 
you. After many inquiries, I have at last found 
you fulfilling an unworthy office, but even here you 
shall know my happiness. The noble Prince 
forgives and rewards the guilty. The rough Rup- 
pel, whose many acts of violence, and late ill 
treatment of you, is not unknown to the Duke, 
ceased yesterday to be Major. I am appointed 
his successor, and carry in my pocket an order for 
his pension and dismissal, which will be announced 
to him to-morrow, by the Adjutant. Rejoice with 
me.” 
“Go to the devil, with you!” thundered forth 
the enraged Von Ruppel, pushing aside his as- 
tonished informant, and stepped forth like a giant, 
* To you know to whom you are speaking ? that 
I, myself, am the Major? And as for you, villain” 
—looking threateningly towards Leo’s window— 
“for whom I am keeping guard—wait, wait !” 

“Have you gone mad, soldier?” asked the 
stranger, “or what is this ?” 

‘‘ Abominations!” roared the Major, “I will 
be avenged. Once relieved, you, Sir, shall know 
how far I can send a bullet. Relieved, and 
Risberg shall find it no trifle to deal with me.” 

“Where is he ?” asked the other officer, in a 
loud and decided voice, ‘“ and once for all, who are 
you ?”’ 

« Halt!” meantime, shouted the Major, to a 
person who rushed past, but was still forcibly held 
back by the stranger; “let me go,’”’ he cried be- 
side himself—* there he is off with my dressing 
gown! let me loose! relieved !’’ 

““ What is the matter?” asked a new comer, the 
Adjutant. <A gleam of light from Eugenie’s win- 
dow fell on Ruppel’s face. “The Major,” he con- 
tinued, “and in such a position !” 

Von Ruppel, now tamed by a feeling of shame, 
recovered, in a slight degree, his presence of mind, 
and stated that the Baron Von Risberg had been 
taken ill on guard; he had given him leave to 
return home, and had himself taken that important 


_ post until he should be relieved. 


“Noble and generous, Herr Major,’’ answered 


the Adjutant, “ and makes me the more regret that 
—hbut how is this? You are the very last person 


I expected to find here, Herr Von Schirmeck !” 
2u2 
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“ Schirmeck !” cried Eugenie from the window, 
thrown off her guard by the surprise, “ look, look, 
I am not mistaken! His voice—it is he.” 

“ Schirmeck ?’’ questioned the astonished Anua, 
hastening to the spot. 

“ Herr Von Schirmeck !” 


screamed the Kam- 
merrathin. ° 


-+ having desired him io remain. 





“The noble Herr Von Schirmeck !” croaked | 
Liebeding ; and the astonished, delighted, happy, | 
newly appointed Major, looked up with an excla- | 


mation of joy, and gazed in surprise through the 
darkness into the clear, bright space, which, like a 
glory, surrounded his beloved. 


CUAPTER XV. 

Next morning the soldiers rejoiced at the news, 
which soon circulated, of Ruppel’s dismissal; the 
town wondered at the story of his acting sentiuel, 
which had become public, at his humanity, and at 
the inexplicable disappearance of Risberg, who was 
nowhere to be found. As tothe officer in com- 
mand of the Castle guard, his time for astonish- 
ment came, when, just before they were to be 
relieved, a young dragoon walked into the guard 
room, and sat down by the fire as if quite at home 
there, although nobody knew him. “ Who are 
you, countryman ?’” asked the sergeant, in a rough 
voice. 

The young man cast up his blue eyes, and 
calmly replied, “ What, Herr Commandant, do you 
not know me? Iam the Baron Von Risberg. I 
have taken care that the necessity*for my having a 
little rest should be imparted to you, in order that 
you might not be more severe on me than on 
others. I had yesterday a sharp attack of illness, 
and therefore withdrew for a short time, convinced 
that my so doing would not be attended by any 
evil consequences, and now respectfully report my- 
self ready for service.” 

The non-commissioned officer and men listened 
with open mouths to this jargon, looked at each 
other, and were all convinced that he was entirely 
unknown to them, and was doubtless some impos- 
tor or wag, or else crazy. The sergeant, there- 
fore, decided at once on going to the fountain 
head, and having the whole affair sifted. The sol 
dier unbesitatingly obeyed his orders, and followed 
him. The Captain of his company was no less 
amazed on seeing the stranger, the second Major 
wondered, but the Colone!, who was standing in 
the midst of a circle of officers, aud to whom he 
was brought, instead of evincing any surprise, said 
cuite calmly, “ What nonsense is this going on in 
the garrison? Is the sergeant on guard at the 
Castle not quite right in his head? The dragoon 
here present is no other than the Baron Von Ris- 
berg, I pledge you my honour, gentlemen, and 
whichever of the soldiers ventures to doubt the 
fact shall be placed under arrest. That is de- 
cided.” 











Risberg’s conductor turned away in astonish- 
meut, and went cf without him, the Colonel 
The officers con- 
templated the stranger iu sileut amazement—with, 


however, the exception of Schirmeck, who em- 


braced him. ‘“ Welcome, noble brother,” he 
cried, “ You must now, with the Colonel’s per- 
mission, come away with me.” 

Their commander nodded assent, as graciously 
as his iron face would allow, and Albert conducted 
his friend to Eugenie’s apartment, where the old 
Von Risherg was sitting with the ladies, most 
zealously narrating to them all that had passed. 
“ Gentlemen and ladies,” he said, as they entered, 
“allow me to present to you the true Leo, If 
you observe him, as he gracefully kisses your 
hands, you will pardon my horror on_ hearing the 
Duke’s decision. I was then confined to the 
house by an attack of gout, but wrote to him to 
submit and trust to the united effects of time and 
my efforts; I sent money, letters of recommenda- 
tion, and my blessing, but, feeling confident that 
le was safe at Nehrlingen, awaited the end of the 
harvest and vintage, before setting out to see, and 
bring him good tidings from court. Meanwhile, 
my letters had all been received and answered. 
The graceless boy having all the time sent to take 
his place, and represent him, a true friend, the 
gay young Sellon, a Doctor of Medicine, who had 
just returned from the University, was quite un- 
known to the public, and ready for any folly. Leo 
lad a lady-love in one of the neighbouring states. 
He yielded to the temptation to see and satisfy 
her, before she could have heard the report, that a 
lady was the original cause of his disgrace, &c., 
aud set out secretly, whilst Sellen joined the ser- 
geant in command of the recruits, who had Ris- 
berg’s name in his list, but had never seen him. 
Hie was to arrive in eight days, and relieve his 
friend, but was taken ill, and wrote repeat- 
edly, without however, coming. In his stead 
came Prince Ernst, who startel on seeing 
the unknown Risberg; but too sensible not to sus- 
pect something extraordinary, privately obtained 
an explanation from Sellen, when the doctor-dra- 
goon confessed all to the magnanimous Prince, who 
reproved him for his boldness, but loved him for 
the sacrifice his attachment to his friend had in- 
duced him to make. He promised to obtain the 
Baron’s pardon, that it should be granted soon; 
in fact, at once. The Duke would come himself 
to Nehrlingen, review the troops, and announce to 
Ri:berg his restoration to his former position. To 
carry ou the deception any longer, was therefore 
impossible, and Sellen must immediately inform 
his friend of the necessity of his instantly coming 
to take his place, and await the Duke, who might 
at any moment take it into his head to visit the 
town. Leo, who had recovered, but was still 
lingering, detained by the fetters of love and his 
father-in-law’s hospitality, mustered courage, on 
the receipt of Sellen’s letter, and hastened to Lin- 
cengart, where it was arranged that the metamor- 








AND THE SENTINEL’S CLOAK. 


phosis should take place. Immediately after the 
absurd scene in front of your house, I gallopped 
thither, fearing some new caprice of his Serene 
Highness, found my nephew, and was astonished 
at his having preceded me. Everything was 
explained; the boy confessed, and added that he 
had already sent a brother of the host's beautiful 
daughter, who was then on leave, in his carriage, 
with a note to summon his representative. I 
scolded the young man, who had just succeeded 
in appeasing me, when Sellen, in dressing gown just 
as I had seen him at the window, drove up in Leo’s 
chariot. Explanation after explanation. Noise, 
joy, and Jaughter. Gottlieb had found his Baron 
wandering about the streets in that strange cos- 
tume, and quickly carried him away. Leo was 
speedily dressed in his friend’s uniform and the 
Major’s cap, and, provided with Prince Ernst’s let- 
ters, which had been left in Sellen’s hands, in 
order, when the proper time should arrive, to 
explain everything to the Colonel, disarm, and 
dispose him to favour his Highness’s wishes, this 
morning he drove to the town, leaving our con- 
federate in the country, where he was to await 
some plain clothes, and endeavour to ward off the 
consequences of his audacity. My nephew re- 
ported himself to your father, young lady, and the 
. rest is easily imagined.’ The uncle remained 
puffing and blowing after his unusual efforts. Leo 
stood blushing before the ladies. Schirmeck led 
Eugenie towards him, who curtsied most gracefully, 
as she said: ‘‘To your condescension, Herr Baron, 
I am indebted for the life and honour of my 
intended bridegroom. Accept my thanks, and”— 

Leo smilingly laid his finger on her lips, and 
replied, “I must confess that I did not exactly 
know for whom I was suffering, therefore no 
thanks beautiful lady—beautiful bride elect, if I 
have rightly understood you.” 

“Yes, quite so!” cried Albert, joyfully, and 
passed his arm round her waist; the noble 
Prince’s intercession and my rank— his gift—have 
won her father’s consent, and obtained for me the 
treasure which I have for years longed to call my 
own.” 

“For years!” whispered Liebeding, in a sub- 
dued voice, to his wife, ‘Why, Victorehen, did 
you ever remark anything ?” 

The Kammerrathin’s lips curled contemptuously. 
as she critically answered, ‘ Don’t be such a fool, 
Liebeding. Love sorrows are not thought of at 
the card table, nor has a husband anything to say 
to them.” 

He was obediently silent. Titus tumbled head 
over heels between the uncle’s feet, and in front 
of the lovers. The deserted Anna hastened into 
the kitchen, that she might be able to impute the 
tears which stood in her eyes, to that abominable 
smoke. She was thinking of the fugitive Sellen. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Coup the good Anna only have seen the mis- 
chievous dragoon, as he lay in complete xeglig:, 

but still enveloped in the Major’s dressing gown, 

in the window of the Golden Stag, watching for 
the arrival of Gottlieb, who had been sent for 
clothes, and chatting to Salmchen, who sat as on 
the evening before described, peeling potatoes. 

“Never trouble yourself, my little daughter,” 
he said, pinching her cheek, “‘ whether my name be 
plain Severin, or Severin so or so, or the Baron 
von Risberg—as you fancy. ’Tis all the same to 
you whether I ama volunteer, deserter, baron, 
tailor, or fop—so long as I am all thine own. 
You see I have dressed myself in most domestic 
style, and go about in such a dressing gown as 
even your rich papa himself does not wear. From 
a night cap to a spouse is but a step, my little 
doll; and we will love each other so firmly and 
truly, that not the Major, nor even the host of the 
Stag shall be able to separate us.” 

“ Hum,” laughed the maiden saucily, and some- 
what petulantly, not being able to discover the 
secret which was so carefully preserved by Sellen 
and her brother; ‘“‘Hum—it is nothing to the 
Major, my father would only laugh at me, but you 
had better take care of the Miller’s Tobias!” 

“The Miller’s Tobias !” asked Sellen, as if in 
astonishment ; “‘ Your lover, or perhaps betrothed?” 

Salmchen nodded assent; secretly laughing. 

“ Oh, you faithless one!” continued he of the 
dressing gown. ‘“ Have I for thy sake discarded 
both needle and sword, to be driven from the field 
by a floury miller ? Do not laugh, I shall read you 
a severer lecture, when on the chaussce, where your 
glance, at the distance of seven miles off, will 
dazzle my eyes like the sun. What is sparkling 
there? Are they outriders attending some travel- 
ler of rank, or 

Salome looked out, and said: “Oh, see! dear 
Sir! there are carriages—three—four—five—with 
postillions, and numbers of horses—cuirassiers 
gallopping around them ..... 

“The Duke!” cried Sellen in delight. 
in the nick of time! Hurrah!” 

“The Duke! the Duke! Make way!” was the 
cry in the streets, and the children were driven 
into the houses. 

A quiet looking, unornamented carriage, preceded 
the rest, in which sat Prince Ernst, dressed in 
plain clothes. He started on encountering Sellen’s 
friendly greeting, and drew up. 

“ My God!” he exclaimed; “ Sellen, what are 
you doing here, and in such a costume ?” 

“A dressing gown, your Serene Highness,” was 
the answer; “which prevents my waiting on you 
at the door of your P 

** Good heavens,” 


“ Just 


> continued the Prince, “ such 


coolness—is the other then already there ?” 
“Yes ! 


joyously. 
The Prince gave a nod of satisfaction, and as 


he drove quickly past Risberg’s friend, pointed to 


yes! Gracious Sir,” cried Sellen, 
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the chain of hills, which, at about half an hour’s 
walk from Lindengart, formed the boundary. The | 
splendid cortege of the Duke, his court, and 
guards, drove by immediately afterwards. Sellen | 
allowed it to pass, like a ruler, relying on his in- 
cognito, then gaily received the brave Gottlieb, 


clothes, changed his dress, and, returning into the 
room, said— 

“‘ Dear Gottlieb, most discreet of dragoons, take 
care of the dressing gown, and convey it to the 
new Herr von Risberg, that it and the cap may be 
restored to the owner, with my best compliments. 
Now, farewell, and you, too, Salmchen, whose 
faithlessness drives me over the border! farewell !” 

He rushed away as if in despair, stuffing his 
pockethandkerchief into his mouth, to smother his 
laughter, and then made for the boundary. 

She looked after him for some time thoughtfully, 
and almost sadly, then, half ashamed and half 
curious, said to her brother, “ Tell me, Gottlieb, 
was he really a tailor, and would he seriously have 
married me ?” 

“You’re a goose; the gentleman is a man of 
rank !” was the not very polite answer; “he was 
only bantering with you, for a word from him would 
have won any ten ladies in the town.” 

She replied by a slight and angry stamp of her 
little foot, passed her apron over her face, and ran 
to the window, which the miller’s son was just 
passing — 

“Good evening, Tobias!” she cried, 
long time since I have seen you; 
reason ?”’ , 

“Hum,” said the youth, smiling, as he stopped 
and twisted about his hat, “ You have long played 
with me, you mischievous thing! I will not come 
until you give me leave to speak to your father.” 

“ What if I do so now, Tobias ?” she answered 
with an enticing smile ; and Tobias went in. 


“itisa 





CHAPTER XVII. 


lonel’s house. The Major von Schirmeck and 


_desires. Anna, 





what is the | 


that day been solemnised. 


_ Eugenie, the Forstmiester* Leo von Risberg and 
his Adeline. Adeline’s father, Leo’s mother, his 


| uncle, Liebeding, his wife, and the host were all 


enjoying themselves together. Across the street 
| the late Major, his sister, and household were de- 
| cathe to seek a shelter in an almost ruined farm- 


who made his appearance with the wished for | house from the rage of his creditors. The gay 


party wished him all happiness, to every virtuous 
soul peace, anc ‘he fulfilment of its most earnest 
before, escaped from the room, 
and hastened to hide her silent sorrow at the 
dresser. She soon felt her eyes closed by a pair 
of hands, and a comic falsetto voice exclaimed in 
her ear— 

“Can you guess, beloved, who I am ?” 

Her eyes were released, and slie was amazed at 
finding herself in Sellen’s arms. She shrieked, 
and almost fainted. The scream brought the 
gentlemen and ladies from the dining room. 

“ What is the matter ?”’ demanded the Colonel’s 
harsh voice, as he entered first— 

“ Another wedding,” answered Sellen, gaily and 
unabashed, whilst Anna pressed her adopted 
father’s hand pleadingly. 

“Sellen ?” cried Leo’s uncle, “Severin ?” Leo 
himself. And the rest, recalling a certain scene 
with a sentry, greeted the long absent one with a 
friendly smile. 

“T carry the Duke’s amnesty, nay even an ap- 
pointment as member of council, in my pocket,”’ 
said Sellen to the Colonel, whilst Leo and Schir- 
meck were embracing him. “I shall set up an 
establishment in Nehrlingen, and ask you fora 
housekeeper.” 

The Colonel’s heart was softer on that day than 
usual. Midnight had not arrived when Severin, 
over the last bottle of champagne, received per- 
mission to go through with Anna, in six months’ 
time, a ceremony similar to the one which had 
“Do your best to keep 


| her long,” he said, “ you could not find a better 
_ wife, she is an obedient child, an excellent house- 


| keeper” — 
Two bridal pairs were seated at table in the Co- | 


He was interrupted by a general toast, and 
Severin joyously embraced his betrothed bride. 
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(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST-NUMBER.) 


DB. DONNE. 
Two days after Dr. Donne had arrived in Paris, he 
was left alone in a room where he had been dining 
with Sir Kobert Drury and a few companions. Sir 
Robert returned in about an hour afterwards, and 


found his friend iu a state of ecstasy, and so altered | 


‘fallen him. But after a long and perplexing pausé 
at last he said, “I have seen a dreadful vision, 
since I saw you. I have seen my dear wife pass 
twice by me through this room, with her hair 
hanging about her shoulders, and a dead child i in 
her arms. This I have seen since I saw you.” 


in his countenance that he could not look upon him | To which Sir Robert answered, “ Surely, Sir, you 
without amazement. The Doctor was not able for 
some time to answer his questions, what had be- 





* Master of the Forest. 








have slept since I went out, and this is the result 
of some melancholy dream, which I desire you to 
forget, for you are now awake.’’ Donne replied, “I 
cannot be more certain that I now live, than that 
I have not slept siuce I saw you; and am as sure 
that at her second appearing she stopped, looked 
me in the face, and vanished.” This was in 1612, 
and on inquiry it was found that at the moment of 
this apparition Mrs. Donne was confined prema- 
turely of a dead child; but the mother lived. 


MR. SCOTT. 


This gentleman was a physician living at Nor- 
wich. He had retired from his practice, having 
acquired a handsome fortune by it. He was 
advanced in life; and being of a deeply religious 
turn of mind, it was his daily habit to retire to his 
study at certain hours for the purpose of medita- 
tion and prayer. On one of these occasions he 
became suddenly conscious of the presence of a 
supernatural being, who, addressing him in a dis- 
tinct and audible voice, announced to him that he 
must prepare to die. He asked when it was to 
take place ? The spectre replied, “ this day year !” 
and immediately vanished. 

Mr. Scott instantly communicated the circum- 
stance to his family, on whom, as may be supposed, 
_ it made a deep and painful impression. He himself, 

indeed, was the least affected of any of those in- 
terested ; for so habitual had it been with him to 
contemplate the certainty sooner or later, of such 
an event, that at his age he considered it might 
happen any day. The announcement, therefore, 
was looked upon by him as a salutary warning; 
and without altering his mode of life, which had 
always been that of an eminent Christian, he main- 
tained his cheerful demeanour, and neither showed 
nor felt any uneasiness as to the result. As the 
time, however, drew near, the anxiety of his family 
and friends increased ; and, in concert with himself, 
it was arranged that he and Mrs. Scott should 
take a journey to London, setting out on the very 
day named by the spectre. 

On that morning Mr. Scott rose at his usual 
hour, in excellent health and spirits. After break- 
fast, whilst preparations were making for his 
departure, he retired to his study as usual, and 
after spending a few minutes in devotional exer- 
cises, he ordered the coach to be got ready. At 
that period a journey to the metropolis was a very 
formidable undertaking ; even the stage coaches 
making two days of it. As Mr. Scott was to travel 
in his own carriage, it was intended to occupy 
three or four days. Everything being ready, he 
took an affectionate farewell of his family and 
friends; and having handed his wife into the 
carriage, had his foot on the steps to follow her, 
when he suddenly fell back in a fit of apoplexy, and 
instantly expired without a sigh or groan. 

The father of the writer of this account was 
living in the family of Mr. Scott, (who was his 
guardian) at the time of the occurrence ; and the 
writer has frequently heard him mention the 
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circumstances, which were well known at Norwich 
a the time (about 80 years ago,) being made the 
subject of a poem by Pomfret, and published in a 
volume of poetry by that writer. 


LORD TYRONE AND LADY BERESFORD. 


These noble personages were born in Ireland. 
They were left orphans in their infancy, to the 
care of the same person, by whom they were both 
educated in the principles of deism. When they 
were each about fourteen years of age, they fell 
into very different hands. The person on whom 
the care of them devolved, used every possible 
endeavour to eradicate the erroneous principles 
they had imbibed, and to persuade them to embrace 
the revealed religion, which they refused. Their 
arguments were insufficient to convince them, 
though they were powerful enough to stagger their 
former faith. Though now separated from each 
other, their friendship remained unalterable, and 
they continued to regard each other with a sincere 
and fraternal affection. After some years had 
elapsed, and they were each of them grown up, 
they made a solemn promise to each other, that 
whichever should first die, would, if permitted, 
appear to the other, to declare which religion was 
most approved by the Supreme Being. 

Lady Beresford was shortly afterwards addressed 
by Sir Marcus Beresford, to whom, after a few 
years, she was married. But no change in condi- 
tion had power to alter her friendship for Lord 
Tyrone. ‘The families visited each other, and often 
spent more than a fortnight together. A short 
time after one of these visits, Sir Marcus remarked, 
when his lady came to breakfast in the morn- 
ing, that her countenance was unusually pale, 
and bore evident marks of terror and confusion. 
He inquired anxiously after her health ; she assured 
him she was well, perfectly well. He repeated 
his inquiries, and begged to know if anything had 
disordered her? She replied no, she was as well 
as usual. ‘ Have you hurt your wrist ? have you 
sprained it?” said he, remarking a black ribbon 
bound round it. She replied, “ No, she bad not ;” 
but added, “let me conjure you, Sir Marcus, never 
to inquire the cause of my wearing this ribbon; 
you will never more see me without it. If it 
concerned you as a husband to know it, I would 
not for a moment conceal it from you. I never in 
my life denied youa request ; but of this I must 
entreat you to forgive me a refusal, and never to 
urge me further onthe subject.” ‘ Very well, my 
Lady,” said he, smiling, “since you so earnestly 
desire me, I shall inquire no further.” 

The conversation here ended ; but breakfast was 
scarcely over, when Lady Beresford inquired if 
the post was come in? She was told it was not. 
In a few moments she again rung the bell for her 
servant, and repeated the inquiry, “Is the post 
come in?” She was told it was not. “ Do you 
expect any letters?’ said Sir Marcus, “that you 
are so anxious respecting the coming of the post ?”’ 
“I do,” she answered, “I expect to hear that 
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Lord Tyrone is dead. He died last Tuesday, at 
four o’clock.” “I never in my life,” said Sir 
Marcus, “believed you superstitions ; but you must 
have had some uneasy idle dream, which has thus 
alarmed and terrified you.” 

At that instant a servant opened the door, and 
delivered to them a letter sealed with black. “It 
is as I expected,” said Lady Beresford, “ he is 
dead!’ Sir Marcus opened the letter. It was 
from Lord Tyrone’s steward, and it contained the 
melancholy intelligence of his master’s death on 
the Tuesday preceding, at the very hour Lady 
Beresford had specified. Sir Marcus entreated 
her to compose her spirits, and to endeavour, as 
much as possible, not to make herself unhappy. 
She assured him she felt much easier ia her mind 
than she had done for some time past, and added, 
“I can communicate to you intelligence which I 
know will prove weleome. I can assure you be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt, that I am soon 
to have ason.” Sir Marcus received the intelli- 
gence with that pleasure that might be expected, 
and expressed in the strongest terms the felicity 
he should experience from such an event, which he 
had so long ardently desired. 

After a period of some months, Lady Beresford 
was delivered of a son. She had before been the 
mother of two daughters only. Sir Marcus sur- 
vived the birth of his son little more than four 
years. After his decease, his lady went out little 
from home. She visited no family but that of a 
clergyman, who resided in the same village, with 
whom she frequently passed a few hours; the rest 
of her time was entirely spent in solitude, and she 
appeared for ever determined to banish all other 
society. The clergyman’s family consisted of him- 
self, his wife, and one son, who, at Sir Marcus’s 
death, was quite a youth. To this son, however, 
she was afterwards married, in the space of a few 
years ; and the manifest imprudence of such a con- 
nexion, so unequal in every respect, was but too 
well deprecated by all her friends. 

The event justified the expectation of every one. 
Lady Beresford was treated by her young husband 
with neglect and cruelty, and the whole of his 
conduct evinced him to be the most abandoned 
libertine, utterly destitute of every principle of 
virtue and humanity. To this, her second husband, 
Lady Beresford bore two daughters. Afterwards, 
such was the profligacy of his conduct, that she 
insisted on a separation. They parted for several 
years; when, so great was the contrition he 
expressed for his former ill conduct, that won over 
by his supplications and promises, she was induced 
to pardon, and once more reside with him ; and was, 
after some time, made the mother of a son. 

A month after that occurrence, being the 
anniversary of her birthday, she sent for Lady 
, of whose friendship she had long been 
possessed ; and a few other friends, to request 
them to spend the day with her. Abont noon, 
the clergyman by whom she had been baptised, 
and with whom she had all her life maintained an 
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intimacy, came into the room to inquire after her 
health. She told him she felt perfectly well, and 
requested him to spend the day with her, it being 
her birthday-—“‘for,” said she, “I am forty- 
eight this day.” ‘ No, my lady,” said the clergy- 
man, “ you are mistaken. Your mother and myself 
have had many disputes concerning your age, and 
I have at length discovered I am right. Happen- 
ing to go last week to the parish you were born in, 
I was resolved to put an end to my doubts by 
searching the register; and I found that you are 
forty-seven this day.” 

“ You have signed my death warrant,” said she, 
“and I have not much longer to live; I must, 
therefore, entreat you to leave immediately, as I 
have something of importanée to settle before I 
die.”’ 

When the clergyman had left Lady Beresford, 
she sent to forbid the company coming; and at the 
same time to request Lady and her eldest son, 
of whom Sir Marcus Beresford was father, and 
who was then about twelve years old, to come to 
her apartment. Immediately upon their arrival, 
having ordered her attendants to quit the room, 
“T have something to commnnicate to you, before 
I die,” said she, ‘an event which is not far dis- 
tant. You, my Lady, are no stranger to the friend- 
ship which subsisted between Lord Tyrone and 
myself. We were educated under the same roof, 
in the same principles—those of deism. When 
the friends into whose hands we afterwards fell, 
endeavoured to persuade us to embrace the revealed 
religion, their arguments, though insufficient to 
convince us, were powerful enough to shake our 
faith, and to leave us wavering between the two 
opinions. In this state of perplexing doubt and 
uncertainty, we made a solemn promise to each 
other, that whichever should happen to die first, 
would, if permitted by the Almighty, appear to the 
other, to declare which religion was most acceptable 
to Him. Accordingly, one night, when Sir Marcus 
and myself were in bed, I awoke, and discovered 
Lord ‘J'yrone sitting by my bedside. I screamed 
out, and endeavoured to awaken Sir Marcus, but 
in vain. ‘For Heaven’s sake, Lord Tyrone,’ said 
I, ‘by what means or for what purpose came you 
here at this time of night ? ‘ Have you then forgot 
your promise ?’ said he; ‘1 died last Tuesday, at 
four o'clock, and have been permitted by the 
Supreme Being to appear to you, to assure you 
that the revealed religion is true, and the only 
religion by which you can be saved. I am further 
suffered to inform you that you are now with child 
of a son, who, it is decreed, shall marry my 
daughter. Not many years after his birth Sir 
Marcus will die, and you will marry again, and to 
a man by whose ill treatment you will be rendered 
miserable. You will bring him two daughters, and 





afterwards a son, in child-bed of whom you will die, 
in the forty-seventh year of your age. 

«Just Heaven!’ exclaimed I, ‘and cannot I 
prevent this? ‘Undoubtedly, you may,’ resumed 
he; ‘ You have free agency, and may prevent it all 











by resisting every temptation to a second marriage. 
But your passions are strong; you know not their 
power; hitherto you have had no trial, nor am I 
permitted further to tell you. But if, after this 
warning, you persist in your infidelity, your lot in 
another world will be miserable.’ ‘May I ask,’ 
said I, ‘if you are happy ?’ ‘ Had I been otherwise,’ 
said he, ‘I should not have been permitted to 
appear to you.” ‘I may thence infer that you are 
happy?’ Hesmiled. ‘ But how,’ said I, ‘ when 
morning comes, shall I be convinced that your 
appearance thus to me, has been real, and not the 
mere phantom of my own imagination ? ‘ Will not 
the news of my death,’ said he, ‘be sufficient to 
convince you?’ ‘No,’ returned I, ‘I might have 
had such adream, and that dream accidentally 
come to pass. I wish to have some stronger procf 
of its reality.’ ‘You shall,’ said he, waving his 
hand. The bed curtains, which were of common 
velvet, were instantly drawn through a large iron 
hoop, by which the tester of the bed, which was 
of an oval form, was suspended. ‘In that,” said 
he, ‘ you cannot be mistaken, no mortal could have 
performed this.’ ‘True,’ said I, ‘but sleeping, 
we are often possessed of far greater power than 
awake. Though awake, I could not have done it, 
asleep I might. I shall still doubt.’ He then 
said, ‘ you have a pocketbook, on the leaves of 
‘ which I will write; you know my handwriting ? 
I replied, ‘yes.’ He wrote with a pencil on one 
side of the leaves. ‘Still,’ said I, ‘in the morn- 
ing I may doubt that, though awake I could not 
imitate your hand, asleep I might.’ ‘You are 
hard to believe,” said he; ‘I must not touch you, 
it would injure you irreparably ; it is not for spirit 
to touch mortal flesh.” ‘Ido not regard a small 
blemish,’ said I. ‘Hold out your hand.’ I did 
so, and he touched my wrist. His hand was as 
cold as marble. Ina moment the sinews of my 
arm shrunk up, and every nerve withered. ‘ Now,’ 
said he, ‘ whilst you live, let no mortal eye behold 
that wrist; to see it would be sacrilege.’ He 
stopped. I turned to him again, but he was 
gone ! 

“ During the time I was conversing with him, my 
thoughts were perfectly calm and collected; but 
the moment he was gone, I felt chilled with hor- 
ror, and a cold sweat came over me; every limb 
and joint shook under me. I endeavoured to 
awaken Sir Marcus, but in vain; all my efforts 
were ineffectual. In this state of agitation and 
horror, I lay for some time, when a flood of tears 
came to my relief, and I dropped asleep. In the 
morning Sir Marcus rose and dressed himself as 
usual, without perceiving the state in which the 
curtains remained. When I awoke, I found Sir 
Marcus gone down. I arose, and having put on 


my clothes, went into the gallery adjoining our 
apartment, and took from thence a large broom 
(such a one as in great houses is frequently used 
to sweep the corners) with the help of which, I 
then with difficulty took down the curtains; as I 
imagined their extraordinary position would excite 
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the wonder of the servants, and occasion inquiry, 
which I wished to avoid. I then went to my 
bureau, locked up the pocket book, and took out 
a piece of black ribbon, which I bound round my 
wrist. When I came down, the agitation of mind 
in my countenance was too visible to 
unobserved by Sir Marcus. He instantly remarked 
my confusion, and inquired the cause. I assured 
him I was perfectly well, but informed him Lord 
Tyrone was dead; that he died on the preceding 
Tuesday,.at the hour of four, and at the same 
time entreated him to drop inquiry respecting the 
black riband which I bound round my wrist. He 
kindly desisted from further importunity, nor did 
he ever after imagine the cause. You, my son, 
as had been foretold, I brought into the world, 
and in little more than four years after your birth, 
your father died in my arms. After this melan- 
choly event, I determined, as the only probable 
means of avoiding the dreadful sequel of the pre- 
diction, to give up every pleasure, and to pass the 
remainder of my days in solitude. But few can 
endure to remain in a state of sequestration. I 
commenced an intercourse with one family, and 
only one; nor could I then see the fatal conse- 
quences which afterwards resulted from it. Little 
did I imagine that their son, their only son, then 
a mere youth, would prove the person destined by 
fate to cause me unhappiness. In a few years I 
ceased to regard him with indifference. I en- 
deavoured by every possible means to conquer a 
passion, the fatal consequences of which (if I 
should ever be weak enough to yield to its im- 
pulse) I too well knew; and fondly believed I 
should overcome its influence ; when the evening of 
one fatal day terminated every effort of fortitude, and 
plunged me in a moment down that fatal abyss 
I had long been meditating how to shun. He had 
frequently been soliciting his parents to allow him 
to go into the army, and at length obtained their 
permission, and came to bid me farewell before his 
departure. 

The moment he came into my room, he feli 
down on his knees at my feet, and told me he was 
miserable, and that I alone was the cause of it. That 
moment my fortitude forsook me. I gave myself 
up for lost, and considering my fate as inevitable, 
without further hesitation consented to an union, 
the immediate result of which I knew to be misery, 
and its end death. The conduct of my husband, 
after a few years were past, amply warranted my 
demand for a separation. 1 hoped by this means 
to avert the fatal sequel of the prophecy. But 
won by his repeated entreaties, I was i 
upon to pardon, and once more to reside with 
him, though not until after I had, as I supposed, 
passed my forty.seventh year. But, alas! I have 
heard this day, from indisputable authority, that I 
have hitherto lain under a mistake with regard to 
my age: that I am but forty-seven this day. Of 
the near approach of death, therefore, I entertain 
not the slightest doubt; but Ido not dread its 
arrival. Armed with the sacred precepts of 
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Christianity, I ean meet the king of terrors with- 
out dismay; and, without a tear, bid adieu to the 


regions of mortality for ever. 


“ When I am dead, as the necessity for its con- 


cealment closes with my life, I wish that you, my 
Lady, will unbind my wrist, take from thence the 


black ribbon, and let my son, with yourself behold | 


it.” Lady Beresford here rested for a few mi- 
nutes ; but resuming her conversation, she intreated 
her son to behave so as to merit the high honour 
he would in future receive from a union with Lord 
Tyrone’s daughter. Lady Beresford then expressed 
a wish to lie down on a bed, and compose herself 
to sleep. Lady , and her son immediately 
called her attendants, and quitted the room, after 
having first desired them altentively to watch 
their mistress; and should they observe any 
change, to call them instantly. 

An hour passed, and all was silent in the room. 
They listened at the door, and everything was 
still. But in about half an hour more, a bell rung 
violently; they flew to her apartment, but before 
they reached the door of it, they heard the ser- 
vants exclaim, “Our mistress is dead!” Lady 
——-- then desired the servants to quit the room. 
Lady Beresford’s son with herself, approached the 
bed of his mother. They lifted up her hand, and 
unbound the black riband, and found the wrist in 
exactly the same state Lady Beresford had des- 
cribed ; every nerve withered, every sinew shrunk 
up. Lady Beresford’s son, as had been predicted, 
was married to Lord Tyrone’s daughter. The 
black ribbon and pocket-book were long in the pos- 
session of Lady , by whom the above narra- 
tive was dated (drawn up) in Ireland, and who, 
together with the Tyrone family, wrote the author, 
will be found ready to attest its truth.—Past 
Feelings Renovated. 








COLONEL GARDINER. 


The ease of Colonel Gardiner is too well known 
and accredited to require any arguinent in con- 
firmation of its truth. His life, written by Dr. 
Doddridge, from memoranda dictated by himself, 
gives a full aecount of the extraordinary phenomena 
attending his conversion ; and nothing can be more 
clear and certain than that the immediate occupa- 
tion of bis mind and thoughts, as well as the whole 
previous tenor of his life, were anything rather 
than calculated to superinduce a train of ideas 
tending to such a result. He had made, for that 
very evening, an assignation with a married 
woman of rank, and was awaiting in his study the 
hour of the appointment, having taken up a book 
for the purpose of passing away the time. Whe- 
ther he bad fallen asleep or not, he could not tell ; 
but he suddenly became conscious of the presence 


of an apparition, which at once arousing him, fixed | 


his attention, and in one moment changed the en- 
tire current of his thoughts, desires, and future 
existence. 
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him, as he believed, in an audible voice, to the 
effect, “ have I suffered this for thee?” From 
that moment the Colonel became an altered man, 
and devoted himself to the promotion of that 
cause, which hitherto he had set at naught. With- 
out abandoning his profession as a soldier, he 
became one of the most eminent of Christians, 
and an eloquent and successful adyocate of the 
Christian faith. His whole after life was one con- 
tinuous and consistent exemplification of the 
religion he professed ; and, his enemies themselves 
being judges, no man ever exhibited a demeanour 
more blameless, or conduct more honourable; and 
whatever sceptics may have to say, of cavil, in 
deprecation of the circumstances which produced 
the change, it cannot be denied, that so far as the 
individual was concerned, the object attained was 
fully commensurate with the means by which it 
was accomplished ; and unless a substantial reason 
can be adduced for the change in Colonel Gardiner’s 
life, irrespective of the cause he has himself 
assigned for it, it will ever be considered by 
rational persons, an interposition of Providenee to 
bring him to repentance. 

A friend of the writer’s, who formerly resided 
at Bath, has related to him the following account. 
Calling one day about one o’clock, upon a lady of 
his acquaintance, who resided at a short distance 
from the city, upon entering the garden from an 
outside gate, he saw the lady standing in the mid- 
dle of the garden with a child in her arms; but in 
such a state of terror and trembling that she 
seemed ready to let it fall, and sink herself to the 
ground. On his approaching to address her, she 
exclaimed in agitation, “ Oh, Mr. 8.! I have had 
such a dreadful alarm. A few minutes ago I 
heard my father’s voice distinctly calling, ‘ Eleanor ! 
Eleanor !’ and on turning round, I saw him coming 
into the garden through the gate. I instantly 
went to meet him, but on going round those 
lilacs to the place where I saw him coming towards 
me, he was not there, nor can [ find him at all in 
the garden.” 

Our friend endeavoured to calm her mind, by 
representing that it must have been an imaginary 
appearance ; and although she still persisted in 
asserting that she both saw her father (who was 
living in Wales, at the distance of eighty or ninety 
miles from Bath) and distinctly heard his voice, 
she became more composed, and seemed to think it 
possible it might have been an optical illusion. By 
the next morning’s post, however, she received a 
letter informing her that her father had died at 
his own house in Wales, at the very moment in 
which the apparition had been seen by her in the 
garden. 

A private friend of the writer, residing in Dub- 
lin, had a brother who was a sailor, and had gone 
to the East Indies. She was expecting him 
home; and one morning, as she was about leaving 
the drawing room to go down stairs, she saw her 


He beheld, surrounded with a halo of light, the | brother coming up towards her, with the water ap- 
parently dripping from his clothes and hair. In 


figure of the Saviour on the Cross, which addressed | 
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amazement, she exclaimed, “ Why, William! where 
have you been? and what have you been doing to 
yourself ?” 

Whilst she was speaking, the apparition 
vanished, leaving her in the utmost astonishment 
and perplexity. When she recovered herself, she 
wrote down the day and hour in which the spectre 
appeared. In the course of a few months, she re- 
ceived a letter from the captain of the ship in 
which her brother had sailed, announcing to her 
the melancholy fact that he had been accidentally 
drowned, on the very day and hour in which the 
apparition had presented itself to her in Dublin. 


SECOND SIGHT. 


Tuts faculty is, beyond a doubt, the result of 
mental vision ; and the possession of it by certain 
persons is so well authenticated, that we have no 
hesitation in including it in our illustrations of 
the same principle. The following instance is 
related by Dr. Ferrier, in his work on the sub- 
ject :-— 

“A gentleman connected with my family, an 
officer in the army, and certainly addicted to no 
superstition, was quartered, early in life, in the 
middle of last century, near the castle of a gen- 
tleman in the north of Scotland, who was supposed 
to possess second sight. Strange rumours were 
afloat respecting the old chieftain. He had spoken 
to an apparition, which ran along the battlements 
of the house, and had never been cheerful after- 
wards. His mental vision excited surprise even 
in that region of credulity ; and his retired habits 
favoured the popular opinion. My friend assured 
me, that one day whilst he was reading a play to 
the ladies of the family, the chief who had been 
walking across the room, stopped suddenly, and 
assuming the look of a seer, rang the bell, and 
ordered the groom to saddle a horse, and proceed 
immediately to a seat in the neighbourhood, to 
inquire after the health of a lady. If the account 
was favourable, he then directed him to call at 
another castle, to ask after another lady, whom he 
named. ‘The reader immediately closed his book, 
and declared that he would not proceed till these 
abrupt orders were explained, as he was convinced 
they were produced by second sight. 

The chief was very unwilling to explain him- 
self; but at length he owned that the door had 
appeared to open, and that a little woman without 
a head had then entered the room—that the appa- 
rition indicated the death of a person of his ac- 
quaintance ; and the only two who resembled the 
figure were these ladies, after whose health he had 
sent to inquire. A few hours afterwards the ser- 
vant returned, with an account that one of the 
ladies had died of apoplexy, about the time 
when the vision appeared. 

Another time, the chief was confined to his bed 
by indisposition, and my friend was reading to him, 
in a stormy winter’s night, whilst the fishing boat 
belonging to the castle was at sea. The old chief- 


tain repeatedly expressed much anxiety respecting 


his people, and at last exclained, “My boat is 
lost.” The Colonel replied, “How do you know 
that, Sir /”’ He was answered, “I see two of the 
boatmen bringing in the third, drowned, all drip- 
ping wet, and laying him down close beside your 
chair!” The chair was shifted with great precipi- 
tation. In the course of the night the fishermen 
returned with the of one of thé boatmen. 
Sir Norman McLeod, who had his residence on 
the island of Bernera, which lies between the 
island of North Uist snd Harris, went to the Isle 
of Skye about business, without appointing any 
time for his return. The servants, in his absence, 
being all together in the great hall, at night, one 
of them accustomed to see the second sight, told 
the rest they must remove, for they would have 
abundance of company to-night. One of his fel- 
low servants answered that there was very little 
appearance of that; and if hé had seen any vision 
of company it was not likely to be accomplished 
that night. But the seer insisted upon it that it 
was. ‘They continued to argue the improbability 
of it becanse of the darkness of the night, and the 
danger of coming through the rocks that lie round 
the isle. But within an hour after, one of Sir 
Norman’s men came to the honse, bidding them 
provide lights, &c., for his master had now landed. 


VISCOUNT DUNDEE, 


Lord Balcarras was confined in Edinburgh 
Castle ; and, unconscious of what was impending, 
saw the apparition of Viscount Dundee enter his 
bedroom at the very moment he fell at the battle 
of Killiecrankie. The spectre drew aside the 
curtains of his friend’s bed, looked steadfastly at 
him, leaned for some time on the mantelpiece, and 
then walked out of the room. The Earl, not 
aware at the time that he was gazing on a phan- 
tom, called upon Dundee to stop. News soon 
arrived of the unfortunate hero’s fate. 

The argument against the existence and appear- 
ance of spiritual beings in this lower world has no 
support, either in reason, analogy, scripture, or 
tradition. It is a perfectly isolated and gratuitous 
assumption, without logical foundation, and op- 
posed alike to the nature of things and to faet. 
Our existence is confessedly compounded of matter 


tinct powers and properties. Those of the 
material part consist of sensation and mechanical 
action; whilst those of the spiritual comprise 
ideas, reflection, and volition. The latter are com- 
plicated and occult in their operation, yet no one 
doubts the existence of mind as distinct from, 
although united to, matter; nor of its separate 
properties and powers. The existence, too, of 
spirit, independent of, and separate from, matter, 
is all but universally admitted ; in other words the 
immortality of the soul is an object of faith’ with 
all, except materialists; and we cannot expect 
them to agree with us. ‘The separate existence of 
the spirit, however, involves the probability of ite 
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press permission or command. If we believe “in 
a future state, we must believe that our spiritual 
nature will exist therein; whence then the diffi- 
culty of conceiving that a spirit departed may 
have the power, however rarely permitted to use 
it, of communicating with one which hath not yet 
thrown off this mortal coil ?’’ 

The little knowledge we possess on this subject 
is no argument against its truth or rationality. 
In this respect, many great truths are analogous 
to it. Mankind, for instance, lived on the earth 
upwards of five thousand years without knowing 
anything of the air they breathed, beyond its 
benign influence, and its essential presence, in the 
support of animal and vegetable life. We now 
know its nature, its component parts, their due 
proportions, and the causes of its healthy or un- 
healthy properties. Again, the knowledge of the 
electric fluid does not date much beyond a century 
back, and we have been for thousands of years 
surrounded with this all powerful fluid, which 
enters into the very construction of animal life, 
without being at all conscious of its existence. 
And even now, when we have discovered some of 
its most valuable and wonderful properties, and by 
the hand of science caused them to minister to our 
daily use, we still know absolutely nothing of its 
essence. We see its effects in the thunder storm, 
we have learned its influence upon the health of 
the animal frame; we even compel it to become 
the medium of communication between distant 
places; but we are still, and must, we believe, 
ever remain, in ignorance of the mode in which its 
stupendous and marvellous effects are produced, 
or the laws by which it is governed. If then, 
. We are thus surrounded with an intangible, in- 
visible, and inconceivable agent, possessing powers 
and properties which illustrate more than anything 
yet discovered, the attributes of omnipotence, but 
too subtile in its essence, too occult and instan- 
taneous in its operation, to be detected by the 
human understanding, who will have the temerity 
to affirm, in the face of all the positive and nega- 
tive evidence to the contrary, that it is impossible 
or improbable that the spiritual beings of another 
world can return to this earth, and be permitted, 
on special occasions, to become visible to the 
mental perception of the still living ? 

The instrumentality, indeed, by which spirit is 
rendered visible is involved in mystery. Hitherto, 
no data of sufficient authenticity have been ob- 
tained to render certain the agency and the medium 
by which the intercourse between the material and 
the spiritual is rendered personal and definite. 
Yet there must be such agency and such media, 
independent of miraculous interposition, as we 
have before observed. In other words, these 
phenomena may be referrible to natural causes, of 
which, at present, we are in ignorance. In some 
of the cases, well authenticated, which we have 
adduced, it would appear that the spirit (or ghost) 
of dying persons has been seen at the instant of 


dissolution, thousands of miles distant from the 
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place where the body lies, and in precisely the same 
form as when living. In regard to dreams, some 
have been led to believe that a temporary separa- 
tion takes place at the time, in sleep, between the 
body and mind or soul ; and certainly some instances 
we have stated, out of a multitude of others, 
seem to justify the supposition. ‘“* Life and soul,” 
says a certain writer, “‘are separate essences, 
though intimately connected together; and when 
the powers of the former have been enfeebled toa 
certain degree, the latter disengages itself from the 
body, and continues its agency unlimited and un- 
embarrassed by the incumbrances of corporeal 
matter. However, on the animal functions be- 
ginning to recover their natural vigour, their 
immortal inmate is attracted back, by a peculiar 
sympathy, to its earthly tenement, and the human 
being, which they jointly compose, awakes to 
intelligence, and suddenly recollects all the ideas 
that have passed through his mind during the 
period of suspended animation.” 

We have a remarkable instance of this in the 
Apostle Paul, who, when in a state of which he 
could give no distinct account,—whether he was 
“in the body or out of the body”—was caught up 
into the third heavens, ‘ where he heard unspeak- 
able words, not lawful for man to utter.” It is 
not for us to speculate upon that which the Apostle 
has left uncertain, but one thing may be inferred 
from the narration—that it was not with his cor- 
poreal senses that he either saw or heard on that 
occasion. Of a similar nature was the vision of 
the “beloved Apostle’ John, in the Isle of 
Patmos. He was “in the spirit on the Lord’s 
day ;” and undoubtedly his mind had become so 
spiritualised as to qualify it for holding communion 
with spiritual beings. In the case also of Daniel, 
the prophet’s mind was evidently prepared by a 
course of spiritual occupation and devotion, on 
each of those occasions in which prophetic com- 
munications and divine manifestations were vouch- 
safed to him some of which are now in course of 
fulfilment. 

So far, therefore, as regards the living, it would 
appear from the instances we have brought forward, 
that the mental vision, by which a person is 
enabled, as the Apostle expresses it, to ‘“ discern 
spirits,” is the chief agent by which this inter- 
course with the spiritual world is maintained. In 
almost every instance, the corporeal sight appears 
to be in a state of confusion, bordering on sus- 
pension, whilst perception of the object has been 
clear and perfect. In the case of Saul, when his 
conversion took place, there was total blindness ; 
and on the other occasion just referred to, it is 
probable that he was in a state of bodily uncon- 
sciousness, something similar to somnambulism, or 
mesmeric torpor, during either of which the mental 
faculties alone are in exercise. We know that 
persons in this state are perfectly unconscious of 
what is passing around them ; that the somnambu- 
list is nevertheless able to direct himself to any 
point, without assistance frou his corporeal vision, 

















which is then in a state of suspension. In the 
case also of the clairvoyant, and persons under less 
rigid degrees of mesmeric action; by mental 
vision they are enabled to perform acts—undoubt- 
edly in accordance with natural laws, but totally 
distinct from those by which the bodily senses are 
governed—to perform acts, we say, which they 
could not accomplish at other times. 

But by what means, and by what medium is it 
that a ghost, or spirit, renders itself visible to the 
mental sense? We have the firmest belief that 
it is effected by natural laws alone, although, from 
its unfrequency, its unearthly nature, and the 
horror it generally inspires, no attempts have been 
made hitherto to discover them. Perhaps the 
electric fluid may afford a clue to the mystery. 
This wonderful agent has the property of instan- 
taneous action; and it matters not whether the 
distance be one, or one hundred thousand miles, 
the result is certain, if the connecting wire or 
chain is complete; and, moreover, the difference 
in time required to effect the communication in 
either case is scarcely an object of notation. Let 
a wire be continuously drawn round the globe any 
given number of times, and the same result would 
ensue, and the communication would be instan- 
taneously felt. 

May it not therefore be rationally suggested 
that this extraordinary fluid, all prevalent and all 
powerful as it is, constitutes the medium by which 
spirit is transported and rendered visible to our 
mental perception ? Experience shows us that dis- 
tance is no obstacle, and occasions no delay to the 
transmission of thought by this medium, although, 
in connection with matter, it requires the aid of 
mechanical and chemical appliances. Now, the 
communication of thought is the intercourse of 
mind, and renders one mind or spirit present to 
another, however distant the persons. By the 
electric fluid minds are thus made present with 
each other, and can interchange thought as quickly 
and as unreservedly, at the distance of hundreds 
aud thousands of miles, as if they were actually in 
the same house or room. In this case it is the 
body, the material parts alone, that are separated, 
the spirit or thinking part being in immediate con- 
tact, notwithstanding the distance that may 
intervene ; and whatever that may be. Will it, 
therefore, be thought a wild idea, a mere flight of 
imagination, to suppose that, at the moment of 
dissolution, the anxious thought of a distant 
friend, or longing desire to see him or her, may 
transport the spirit as it leaves the body, by the 
aid of this medium, to his preseuce, and render 
it visible to his mental perception? ‘The in- 
numerable instances in which such apparitions 
have been seen by persons perfectly worthy of 
belief, places the reality of their appearance 
beyond a doubt; such appearances must require 
the operation of a natural law to effect the trans- 
mission of the spirit; and the instantaneous 
action of the electric fluid presents an adequate 
medium for effecting it. 
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But this idea admits of a still farther extension 
of the principle suggested. The affinity or con- 
nection—if not identity—of electricity with light 
and heat, are fully recognised by scientific men ; 
and as the sun is the source of the first and the 
cause of the second of these, we may conclude 
that the prevalence of the electric fluid—if fluid it 
be, for that is not yet ascertained—is coextensive 
with light, and that consequently it pervades the 
whole Solar system. We are ignorant of the place 
of abode of spirits, but it is conjectured with 
great plausibility that the system in which the 
Creator has placed man will furnish, after death, 
as well as during life, the locality for the accom- 
plishment of his final destiny. If such be the 
case, there is a certain medium by which spirits 
inhabiting the world of spirits may, if permitted, 
hold intercourse with this present world, or even 
transport themselves hither for that purpose ; 
and by the aid of this all prevalent and subtle 
medium, we can account for those spiritual com- 
munications recorded both in sacred and profane 
history, on natural principles, without reference to 
miraculous interference. A miracle is an event 
beyond the powers of nature, or opposed to them. 
And the operations of the electric fluid are in per- 
fect accordance with nature; and although we are 
at present unacquainted with the laws by which it 
is governed, we avail ourselves of them, and by 
the application of chemical and mechanical action, 
render this occult power obedient to our will. 

To our mind there is an inexpressible sublimity 
in the thought of the powers of this mighty agent, 
which affords us the most palpable illustrations of 
the attributes of Deity"that the world can furnish ; 
whilst its application to the purposes of social life, 
and subserviency to the happiness of man, is one 
of the most exalted instances of the power of the 
human mind. What further discoveries may be 
made of its properties and uses it is impossible to 
say; but we suspect that this branch of physical 
science is still in its infancy; that some of its 
highest and, at present, most abstruse appliances 
are yet to be learned; and that operations still 
more occult than those of the electric telegraph, 
unknown to us, or of which we are unconscious, 
are daily and hourly taking place through its 
agency. : 

We have at present said little about the effects 
of mesmerism, which is, however, a branch of the 
same subject, and throws considerable light upon 
the theory we have advanced, by developing the 
principle of mental vision. We are aware that it 
is treated with ridicule by many scientific men as 
as well as others; but we entertain a different 
opinion of it. Believing, as we do, that the sixth 
faculty, or mental perception, has been lost, we see 
its temporary and artificial recovery by mesmerism 
borne out by analogy. It is well known, that by 
the application of the galvanic current, animation, 
or life, may be restored to a dead body ¢empora- 
rily, provided it has not lain long enough to grow 
cold and rigid. This was once consi an im- 
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possibility, but it is now readily accounted for on 
natural principles. In like manner, we see no 
reason why the mental faculty of vision, which we 
believe still latent in the human constitution, may 
not be temporarily restored by the same agency or 
medium. 

Bat whilst the practice of mesmerism has its 
uses, it has also been subject to great abuse. 
Whilst in the practice of medicine it has found its 
legitimate application in the cure of disease, it has 
been carried to a blasphemous length by those who 
pretend to call up the spirits of the dead, and 
through them to pry into the secrets of the eternal 
world. The surgeon may, without incurring cen- 
sure or guilt, restore a dead rabbit or frog, or even 
the soulless body of a human being, to temporary 
life, by such means. No one is injured by the 





LEICESTER V. LONDON. 


spirits of thedeparted. If they actually do such 
things, it is by the same means as were practised 
bp the witch of Endor for raising the spirit of 


Samuel, and which were condemned under the 





operation; but, on the contrary, a principle is | 
established, which may be applied with beneficial | 


effects in cases of suspended animation, or dis- | 
_ tercourse with his Creator and Saviour, throughout 


ease. 


But it is otherwise with the spirit rappers, and | 


those who, in other ways, pretend to raise the 


Mosaic law. If they don’t perform them (which 
we believe to be the case,) but practise upon the 
credulity of mankind, there is no punishment, 
short of death, that is too severe forthem. The 
subject is far too awful to be trifled with, or to be 
made the object of a public exhibition; far too 
momentous to gratify a morbid curiosity. What 
is revealed to us upon it by Divine permission, we 
accept with thankfulness; of what that power with- 
holds from our knowledge, we await with patience 
the developement at that period when * we shall 
see as we are seen, and know as we are known.” 
Then the “Lost Faculty” will be restored in all 
its efficiency, and man, divested of his degraded na- 
ture and restored to the Divine likeness, will be 
again permitted to hold personal and familiar in- 


the ages of eternity. 








LEICESTER VERSUS 


LONDON. 


IN A SANITARY LIGHT. 


‘LEICESTER versus London!” methinks I hear 


courteous readers—readers, by-the-bye, are always | 
| another gazed over the grimy bridge walls, down 


courteous, as captains gallant, barristers learned, 
or sprigs of nobility noble—exclaim sarcastically, 
“what parallel is intended to be drawn, or from 
what point of view are we to regard this strange 
alliteration of yours?” Softly, dear reader, and 
you shall know. Let me go on in my own quiet, 
commonplace style, and I will endeavour to show 
that a parallel may be drawn—and that in no wise 
favourable to the latter—between little Leicester 
and mighty London. I set out by taking it for 
granted—a simple mode of reasoning, common 
with one-sided orators—that my reader has, at 
one period of his or her life, had the misfortune 
to accomplish—a feat worthy of some modern 
Hannibal—a trausit from King William-street, 
City, to High-street, Borough, cid London Bridge, 
on a summer day, when the traffic is at its height, 
and any quiet conversation, thanks to the locomo- 
tive section of cabs, “busses, and the like, at a 
discount. But it is no part of my present in- 
tention to treat you to a tedious tirade against 
cabs, and their red-faced, many-coated Jehus, or 
the burly, broken-springed, dog guarded vans, 
suggestive of fractured limbs, Guy’s, and verdicts 
of “ Accidental Death,” and their energetic, chaff- 
loving drivers. All these things you have doubt- 





less seen or heard of. Touching the aforesaid | 
“knights of the whip,” you can, I fear, in one 


sense or another speak feelingly. 


“* Revenons a | 


nos moutons,” as the sheep-stealer said to his 
counsel, You have, doubtless, at some time or 


in the “silent highway’’—as an eminent modern 
author poetically names the Thames, with little 
reference, let us hope for the sake of his veracity, 
to the penny steamers, with their thumping engines 
and screeching call-boys—and you saw a turbid 
river, in colour and consistence resembling nothing 
so much as an injudicious mixture of pea-soup and 
Day and Martin’s blacking, with a smell of dead 
leaves, and ditch-and-dirty-water stagnation, arising 
therefrom. Moreover, you may have observed— 
that is, if you are given to such observations, and 
have time enough to dally with Father Thames at 
mid-day—sundry carcases of defunct domestic 
animals floating lazily over the brownish-black 
surface of the river, in a state of decomposition, 
highly suggestive of cholera, typhus, and other 
countless complaints, common to the victims of 
that locality, and which are stated by Registrar’s 
General to be caused by malaria, &c., caused by— 
but here I am jumping at a conclusion too hastily 
for the Registrar General—for when the mere 
effect, the death dealing malaria, solely claims his 
official cognizance, it is of course no part of his 
province to discover, and his salary in no wise 
depends on his pointing out a remedy for, those 
evils of the existence of which his report speaks 
so faithfully. Whence come typhus and the 
manifold diseases consequent on impure air in 
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river-side localities? “From the Thames,’’ says 
common sense, unhesitatingly, while the City of 
London acknowledges the evil, and pooh-pooh's the 
eure. You have heard, seen, or smelt all these 
things ; hundreds of men do thus daily ; hundreds, 
like you, lean over the fetid river, inhale its nox- 
ious gases, and, should their stay be sufficiently 
prolonged, unconsciously bear home with them the 
seeds of impending nausea and headache, as a 
strong memento of what is at once London’s pride 
and shame. I, too, can speak feelingly on this 
matter; we have the fish laden breezes from Bil- 
lingsgate, sickened; we have the foul exhalations 
of this Thames, half poisoned; am I not a man 
and a brother? I can speak as one having a per- 
sonal interest in the matter—bear with, pity, and 
hear me. It is my misfortnne to experience for 
my sins a six hours’ inhalation of noxious vapours, 
floating over the Thames for six days of every seven. 
My avocations bring me every morning from the 
tolerably pure air of Bloomsbury to the positively 
foul, Thames-tainted atmosphere of St. Mary-at- 
hill. In a word, I have the honour of serving Her 
Majesty, and the Custom-house is the place where 
Ido daily duty, and where I derive daily bread, 
with daily headache, as a set-off. If the reader 
will believe me, headaches are as common in the 
Custom-house as haddocks are in contiguous Bil- 
lingsgate. Cases, which have come under my own 
luckless experience, are not wanting to prove the 
general unhealthiness of this locality, and the mor- 
bid influence the river gases exercise on the health, 
and consequently length of service, of the oflicers 
and clerks of H.M.’s Customs. I wiil give an 
instance—let the reader draw his inference as he 
pleases. A magnate of H.M.C., a veritable Triton 
amongst us official minnows, a few years ago re- 
tired with broken health on superannuation allow- 
ance. Some short time afterwards, on coming to 
draw a portion of his “ lean annuity,” he met an 
old friend, who was somewhat surprised to see his 
quondam colleague looking rather better than he 
had looked for twenty years previous to his retire- 
ment, On asking for some solution to the sup- 
posed enigma—which surely requires no official 
Sphinx to unriddle—he received by way of answer 
a second question: “ how comes it that you, who 
are generally supposed to be a strong man, are 
seen entering your office at 10 o’ciock in the morn- 
ing, in apparently good health and spirits, and yet 
you regularly leave that same office at 4 o’clock iu 
the afternoon, with a pale face and nausea?” ‘The 
poor official did not know; took snuff, and won- 
dered why? “I will tell you,” said his super- 
annuated friend; “look on the Thames, below 
your windows, and you will see at once the cause 
of your headaches, and my premature superan- 
*nuation.”” And it was so; the superannuated man, 
leaving the fetid influences of the Thames, sought 
idleness and purer air elsewhere, and found health 
and both. But woe is me that I am condemned in 
hot summer to shut down dingy windows as the 


only means in my power of partially excluding 
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pestiferous effluvia! woe is me that the Thames is 
as filthy as ever, while men grumble on, and a 
Board of Health flourishes as in mockery of the 
fact! But it has been said that the evil is un- 
avoidable, and prevention impossible! Fortuuately, 
all are not of this opinion, Was not old Paris 
renowned as the filthiest city in the world in days 
gone by? Is the Seine so very impure now ? 
Granted that there is not the same traffic on the 
Seine which pollutes owr noble river; there exists, 
nevertheless, greater capabilities of improvement 
in London, in the way of capital, of which Eng- 
laud lacks but little, than in France, where sach 
improvements daily progress. I must confess that, 
to a humdrum, common-place personage like my 
unlucky self, it does seem somewhat strange that, 
while men can find time and capital for promoting 
improvements in everything, from pistols to per- 
ambulators, they should so blindly neglect weightier 
matters—neglect their own health, and that of 
their million-peopled city. Granted that England 
has been lately groaning under the expenses of a 
disastrous war—has Napoleon III. allowed the 
Crimean campaign to divert his progress-loving 
mind from his wise schemes for improving Paris 
aud its environs? Is not the Bois de Boulogne, 
which was, as everybody knows, so long nothing 
better than a resort for pic-nic-loving Parisians, 
and the like, and irascible “men of honour’— 
nineteenth century Tybalts—who there met to 
decide on a slip of the tongue by the convincing 
knowledge of bullet and cold steel, now, a second- 
rate Elysium for Parisians of all grades—from the 
pretty grisette of the Quartier Latin, to the haughty 
Marquise of the Faubourg St. Honoré? Yet 
France maintains a far larger standing army than 
ours, with far less capital than England. But 
there is so much of the “ 4s you were” spirit in 
John Bull, that he would rather see whole districts 
fever-stricken, than remove one dead dog from the 
bosom of his ialf-putrescent Thames. In that 
very river lie hidden treasures, undreamed of — 
loads junumerable of manure, enough to render, by 
the force of mere imagination, our benighted 
agriculturists maniacs for the rest of their days 
—unctuous elements of reproduction daily rot on 
its banks, which might be rendered beneficial to the 
country, without half poisoning the town. Thus 
far have I spoken of London and the Thames— 
I will now fly, in imagination, from nausea and 
bilge-water to Leicester, and its humble river 
Soar. Who is there that knows not something of 
the good town of Leicester, by repute, or personal 
acquaintance ? Who does not know that Leicester, 
in the cut-and-dried language of countless Gaze- 
teers, from laborious Brooks to acute Johnstone, is 
“a parliamentary and muxicipal borough, capital of 
the county, on the Soar, and on the Midland Rail- 
way E.N.E. 20 miles of Rugby, and 26} miles 
8.8S.E. Derby ?” 

Now, I have neither time to speak extensively, 
nor would you have patience to listen to me if I 
had, of the lions of Leicester—~of its four bridges, 
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eight churches, county gaol, castle walls, abbey 
ruins, old Jewry, or well-endowed hospitals. These 
things, perhaps, some of you have seen for your- 
selves, and others may see hereafter, so that it 
would be waste of time to turn myself into a 
veritable Brooks for your amusement. We have all 
read, moreover, at school, or have been punished 
by cruel pedagogue for leaving unread, flaming 
accounts of Leicester’s celebrated manufuctures of 
woollen and other hosiery, lace and the like. Some 
of you may be aware, and some of you may not, 
that Leicester was the Roman Rate, and a popu- 
lous Saxon city at the Conquest. What care we 
for defunct Romans, or Roman titles ? says young 
England contemptuously. What care we for remi- 
niscences of beer swilling, yellow haired Saxons, in 
this utilitarian age? It is more practical to speak 
—coming at once with a canter into the middle of 
my story—of the river Soar, and the Patent Solid 
Manure Company on its banks. Leicester and 
the Soar, by reason of the woollen manufactures, 
which employ about 25,000 hands in the town, 
were, until 1853-4, by no means the most odorous 
town and river in the country. Wool must be 
washed, dyes must be rinsed, and the accumulated 
filth of a manufacturing town must go somewhere. 
Of course, in the good old times of ignorance and 
dear loaves, it went into the Soar, and poisoned 
generation after generation of luckless fishes, who 
were fool-hardy enough to venture within a 
moderate distance of the town. Bilge-water sent 
up rank exhalations under the nostrils of successive 
town-councilmen for a long time before the good 
burgesses of Leicester discovered that the health 
of the town decreased in due proportion, nicely 
adjusted, to the putrid slime of their once pretty 
river. There was an odorous evil—whence could 
the cure arise ? But time, that moral (Edipus, who 
sooner or later solves every problem in the affairs 
of rations as well as provincial boroughs, brought 
an answer to the question of despairing wool- 
combers, in the projection of the Patent Solid 
Manure Company. This Company was established 
between the end of 1853 and the beginning of 
1854, for the purpose of cleansing the river Soar, 
aud town of Leicester, from their unhealthy accu- 
mulations of dirty water, and decomposed animal 
matter, which it needed no Mechi to demonstrate, 
must be as injurious to the town as it might be 
rendered useful to the farmers in the vicinity. An 
idea suggested by common seuse, and brought into 
play almost as soon as suggested. I never had a 
mind comprehensive of details; I am a poor word- 
painter, and one withal unacquainted with any 
subject involving mechanical knowledge to perfect 
an explanation. Having said this much, then, un- 
blushingly, and with all faith in my readers indul- 
gence, I proceed into the pith of my opening 
comparison between Leicester and London. In 
proportion to the size of Leicester and London, 
till 1854 the Soar had no advantage of the Thames 
on the score of purity. Scum floated—and, alas ! 
still floats—lazily down the Thames; woolly frag- 
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ments of decomposition floated down the Soar. 
But, “a change came o’er the spirit of the dream” 
of typhus-fearing common-councilmen and town 
dignitaries, and so it came to pass that bricks and 
mortar began to cover the meadow land on the 
banks of the Soar about half an hour’s walk from 
Leicester; and the Company began to be looked 
upon as the only Hercules to cleanse that stream, 
filthy as the Augean stables of Lempriere’s 
“Classical Dictionary.” The filth of the manu- 
factories is diverted by a large sewer, running 
parallel with the river, from the town, and soon 
becomes a valuable manure, inodorous, cheap, and 
easily procurable. The bilge-water—for want of a 
better term—on reaching the Company’s works, is 
submitted to a filtering, deodorising process; the 
animal matter then is converted into solid masses, 
and after undergoing further purification in the 
drying room, is made into bricks, which may be 
carried by a lady in her carriage home from the 
works, for the benefit of her conservatory, without 
auy of the disagreeable consequences usually in- 
separable from a like commodity removal. The 
water extracted from the manure is, by means of a 
powerful engine, discharged into a reservoir, which 
is its last resting place, ere it is allowed to return 
to the river, in a state as pure as the water of the 
Thames at Teddington. ‘The Company at first had 
to contend against much local prejudice; the 
remedy would be worse than the evil complained 
of; the nuisance would be greater, and the advan- 
tage to the town would be counterbalanced by the 
injury inflicted on its vicinity. So, at least, said a 
few of Leicester’s Doghberries. Let us see how 
far they were right. Not only is there no 
nuisance complained of, but the river is now once 
more haunted by the river-loving disciples of Isaac 
Walton, and the Company have agreed, on con- 
sideration of receiving solely all profit which may 
accrue to them from the manufactare and sale of 
manure during a term of thirty years from the com- 
pletion of their works, to give up to the Cor- 
poration of Leicester, at the expiration of 
that term, their works, plant, machinery, &c., in 
perpetuity. The prejudices of the tillers of the 
soil were also, at the first dawn of the idea, 
manifestly against the Company’s iuterests. To 
convince them that the manure could possibly be 
efficacious, there needed the evidence of the nose. 

The Company was an organised attempt on farmers’ 
gullibility—the people of Leicester were, after all, 
nothing better than disciples of a school long- 

established, whose motto is selfish expediency, 

whose wisdom is of a penny-wise-and-pound-foolish 
nature, and whose theories are all based on the 

doctrine of robbing Peter to pay Paul. Now, in 
this manure manufactory is a little door, which 
opens on a heaving mass of liquid filth, ex route to 
the deodorising process patented by the Company, 

and of which I know too little to describe it in 

this place. Sturdy agriculturists, on entering, were 

placed occasionally near this door,and, on their giv- 

jog out theories of the impractibility of any scheme 
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whereby manure could be rendered simultancously | 
useful and inodorous, the said little door was | 
quietly opened, and such argumentum ad hominem | 
settled the question once and for ever. This | 


compartment is, I believe, entitled by the work- 
men, “the farmers’ nosegay,’’ and says more for 
the utility of the establishment than a whole 
waggon load of dry pamphets, or statistic-studded 
circulars. Surely, in these latter days, when man 


wires, and iron roads, whereon will glide shrieking 
engines, startling men of other climes, other lan- 
guages, and other outworn creeds, from their list- 
less ignorance—when there are public companies 
established for perfecting seeming impossibilities— 
the Corporation of London ought to hide their 
diminished heads when ever they, or any of their 
body, pass by London’s fever-haunted, cholera- 
nursing Thames. The energy of a fourth-rate 
provincial town has accomplished what we London. 
ers daily dream of, and do not. Cannot the same 


any scheme which can ameliorate the condition of 
London’s population—of which Southwark alone 
comprises 145,600, to an area of 590 acres—and 
aid Boards of Health to banish, as far as possible, 
diseases engendered by miasma from the monster 


“city? 


Why sit apopletic aldermen idly dreaming 
over memories of vanished turtle, while there is at 


_work, daily and hourly, an unheeded, stealthy 
is tightening earth’s girdles by electric telegraph | 





spirit of healthy enterprise which suggested, pro- | 
jected, and completed the comparatively useless | 


Thames tunnel, do other things of greater practical 
good to the public, as well as to the promoters of 


satellite of death, undermining the health of thou- 
sands, flowing onwards in pestilential course through 
a city, vast as, and with more resources than, 
Babylon of old, poisoning the infant in its mother’s 
breast, striking down the sturdy coal-whipper and 
the delicate lady alike impartially, while men gaze 
on in stupid wonderment as to what causes, or is 
a principal cause, of malaria—when they can satisfy 
themselves at any time by walking down among 
“the mud-larkers’’ on the bauks of the Thames at 
low water? Is it want of capital that cramps the 
energies of London’s Littlegoods? Is it the doe- 
trine of expediency?—or is it not rather the 
vis inerlie—the complacent spirit of the man who 
grumbles at railway locomotion, because “ he did 
well enough without it in his youth ?” 
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No person can pretend to write for the public 
prints unless he hasa certain degree of presumption; 
and so, he adopts the plural expression, and says 
“‘ we remember such things as we wish other people 
to learn.”” But in this case the singular number 
will best serve the purpose of a plain narrative. 
Thirty-five years ago, I remember James Mont- 
gomery, the printer, newspaper proprietor, and 
poet of Sheffield. He lived then calmly secluded in 
the Hartshead, a narrow, dirty, dingy, three-cor- 
nered sort of a place, where five openings, by no 
ineans worth calling streets, met, and in the midst 
of them stood the stationer’s shop, with the name 
of Gales over the door, a pair of circular windows 
on each side, and sundry books and prints rather 
widely distributed in them. Opposite to this re- 
pository of knowledge was the Dove and Rainbow, 
established for the sale of various kinds of drinks, 
and where printers talked about politics and case. 
In addition to the window and the books, the pic- 
tures and the pencils, the paper and the sealing 
wax, the goose quills and the ink bottles, there was 
inserted a tremendous lion’s face, with a mouth 
always open, which swallowed all the contributions 
intended for the editor of the Jsis—the poet, James 





Montgomery. Then there was the other side of | 
the premises, called Gales’s-passage, dirty every 
day, Sunday included ; the passage of the river Don - 
through it three times in a week would scarcely | Roberts joined him in the meetings of the Charit 


have cleaned it. 


distant oil lamp scarcely reached to it; and a 
stranger would not have found it, though it was a 
thoroughfare from Hartshead to High-street. This 
was the ante-business entrance to the domicile of 
the author of “ The Wanderer in Switzerland, and 
other Poems.’’ However, in process of time, the 
Misses Gales gave up the antiquated shop; Mont- 
gomery had given up the Jsis, and they removed 
to a terrace pleasantly situated in the west of 
Sheffield, called the Mount. Here they lived many 
ycars, and in that house the poet died. To make 
these recollections more plain, I will divide them. 

I.—Montgomery as a business man. Very 
little needs be said on this point. As he never had 
a family to provide for, his exertions were not long 
and severe. Any one at a glance might have 
told how unsuitable a person he would have been 
for family cares and labours. A shadow of a man, 
feeble in his walk, slow and low in his speech, his 
coat always buttoned, as if to help him to support 
his stooping body, with a broad white neckerchief 
reaching above his chin, he seemed for years as if 
he had no life-charter of which he could boast, and 
as if the smallest exertion would be too much for 
him. Here his literary pursuits were his chief 
engagements, his associates were few, and his ap- 
pearance in public was confined almost eutirely to 
religious and charitable objects. Mr. Samuel 


It was dark at mid-day, and | School, Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Montgomery, wi 


dreary enough at night, when the glimmer of a | Mr, George Bennett, patronised the Lancasterian 
2¥ 
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School, but when Montgomery spoke he gener- 


remember the Jsis, which, as a country newspaper, 
_was a pioneer to what we have in the present 


ally became tedious, though his addresses were 
not Jong. I should certainly think if these 
speeches were in print, that it would be very 
difficult for any person to discover the fire and 
imagination which is looked for in a poet’s 
thoughts. At this time Elliott, the Corn Law 
Rhymer, was working and writing in Burgess- 
street, where his success seemed as doubtful to 
everybody as it must have been to himself—a 
young and numerous family, a retail iron and steel 
business, weighing out from sixpence worth to 
six shillings’ worth of the varieties which were 
required in the manufacture of cutlery. But 
Montgomery was not the patron of Elliott’s muse ; 
the rough, stern, independent, but then poor poet, 
found no sympathy with the cultivated, and now 
retired, gentleman, or, as Ellictt would sometimes 
say, the “kid gloved gentleman.” Possibly there 
was an impression on the mind of Montgomery 
that the author of “Corn Law Rhymes” was not 
sound in the faith ; and there isa good deal of 
truth in that. Elliott was a man of fine feeling, 
generosity, and open heartedness, but I could never 
discover his attachment toa religious denomination. 
There were two or three others in Sheffield of 
undoubted talent, but with them Montgomery did 
not associate. He was always the patron of the 
Sunday School Union, which had an anniversary 
eclebration every Whit Monday. ‘The schools in 
the town and neighbourhood on that day met in a 
vast concourse, and in a procession passed through 
the town to places of worship, where a plain 
address was delivered. For somewhere about 50 
years Montgomery composed one of the hymns 
for the occasion, and for almost the same period 
his biographers wrote the other two; one of these 
hymns appears to have been Montgomery’s last 
composition. Iremember many of them were 
pretty, touching, and suitable, and others as far 
above the comprehensions of children for whom 
they were intended. as the heavens are above the 
earth ; but, however, they were not paid produc- 
tions, but free-will offerings, which were always 
respected by those who made use of them, and 
doubtless they did good in many instances. 

Montgomery was very unsuccessful in domestic 
matters, as he tells the readers of his piece called 
“ Hannah,” from which anyone might imagine that 
Montgomery had found some sylvan goddess, 
instead of a gardener’s daughter, that she was 
endowed with every tender sentiment, instead of 
being a buxom village girl in one of those half- 
mauufacturing and half agricultural districts which 
often lead the visitor to wonder what the place 
was ever designed for. This Hanuab, who scems 
to have been Montgomery’s first and only love, 
lived: in the village of Wath, about nine miles from 
Sheffield, which Montgomery might have visited 
any fine morning without much difficulty. 


Il.—Montgomery as a literary man. The 


poet was a newspaper manufacturer ; his child was | 
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channel, and his poetry filled up “the corner.” I 


time—well developed, useful, and instructive jour- 
nals ; the Jsis was then a small sheet, with a four- 
pence halfpenny stamp in the margin ; its price 
was sevenpence, a few advertisements appeared on 
the first page—for puffing was then in its infancy, 
a leader, which expressed rather freely the editor’s 
political opinions, which sometimes brought him 
into trouble, and eventually shat him up in York 
Castle. To buy such a paper was a luxury which 
working men could not indulge, and coffee-houses 
aud reading-rooms on the peuny principle were 
not thought of. The Jsis could not, therefore, 
produce much for its editor and proprietor, and 
what his poetry has produced, his biographers have 
partially informed the public. The literary cha- 
racter of James Montgomery will be determined 
by various tastes ; but want of fire and fiction has 
possibly rendered it less popular than sterling merit 
might deserve ; however, I always knew Moat- 
gomery to have that. self-satisfaction which was 
undoubtedly to him a recompense, and which was 
strongly evinced in the manner in which he seemed 
to think and act. ‘ 

III.—Montgomery as a benevolent and a re- 
ligious man. He had very littie property to dis- 
tribute, but he was always ready to give his talents 
and his time. 

I remember how he devoted his better days to 
the encouragement of educational purposes, as one 
of the subjects of his attention. I can record his 
kindness and earnestness for the improvement and 
progress of the young population of the “ City of 
Soot,” as some one has designated the town of 
Sheffield. _Montgomery’s religion was more a 
thing visible and tangible, than a set of doctrines 
and observances. I have seen him at the Estab- 
lished Church service in the morning, at the 
Mecting House in the evening, and, president at 
tlle Wesleyan Missionary Anniversary the following 
night. I need not mention his attachment to a 
particular class, who could never make any pro- 
gress in the town of Sheffield ; but he, nevertheless, 
made his home in the different denominations of 
faith, and was equally respected by them all. Now 
for the object of this short notice. The people ¢f 
Sheffield were ready with their tears for the death 
of Montgomery. ‘They made a parade at his 
funeral, which is always a sign of grief, and having 
deposited the remains of the poet in the earth to 
await the first resurrection, they go away, and 
amid noise of hammers and files, the busy wheels, 
and the general confusion of dardware business, 
they forget that Montgomery was made public pro- 
perty ; at last, and, nearly three years after his 
death, upon some one seeking to revive the ques- 
tion of a monument to his memory, it is found that 
the funeral expenses are yet unpaid—and that it 
is a very doubtful case whether a suitable monu- 
ment can be erected or not. However, the in- 


the /sis s he expressed his politics through that habitants of Sheffield may console themselves with 
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a true and affecting copy of verses” (not Mont- 
gomery’s) found in many places in the neighbour- 
hood, of which the following is a part :— 


Praises on Tombstones are vainly spent, 
A man’s good works are his best monument. 


Possibly, in a national and educational point of | 
world will say, “ Wet pons Suerrizp!” 


view, monuments of poets and men of business 


would be better than those of warriors and heroes, 
if they are to “teach the young idea how to 
shoot.”” I would, as a thorough “ Sheffielder,” 
advise a monument to the memory of Montgomery, 


and lovers of his verse, and admirers of his worth 


in all cities, towns, and villages, throughout the 








MY WIFIE AN’ 


When my wifie I wed nae tocher had she, 

But a jimpy bit shape, an’ a glintin’ blue e’e, 

Wi’ a temper that nae thraw could e’er ding agee, 
Sae we warsled on brawly, my wifie an’ me. 


Our bairns cam’ as fast as new’r-day comes roun,’ 
Just like wee ‘staps and stairs,’ as they say iu our toun ; 
But that gae us nae fash, for gey crouse birds wer’ we 
To see sic a cleckin’, my wifie an’ me. 


In my arm it put pith, in my pow it put sense 

To feed them, to cleed them, and learn them some mense; 
For we ken’t if you humour the lithe twig—the tree 
Wull tak’ whilk twist ye like, did my wifie an’ me. 


Sae we foucht on wi’ houp, in the battle o’ life 

To train up fresh recruits for the end o” the strife, 

To keep aff the fae, want, that eild aften maun dree, 
But his gaunt phiz ne’er gloom’d on my wifie an’ me, 


It maunna be thocht, tho,’ our life glided by, 

Wi’ an ever bricht sun—an’ nae cloud i’ the sky; 
But storms dinna last—the heavier they be, 

The suner they’re by, kenn’d my wifie an’ me. 





ME. 


Now our bairnies grown up, under Providence kind, 
Men an’ women, their faither an’ mither aye mind. 
We toil nae mair noo—bien and cosy, ye see, 

We can help a puir neebour, my wifle an’ me. 


Sax still remain wi’ us, an’ marri’t are twa, 
Whase three sturdy callans ilk day on us ca,’ 
An’ the heicht o’ their joy is to clim’ on our knee, 


Pu’ the hair an’ the lugs o’ my wifie an’ me. 


Au’ noo we hae naething adae but to wait 
The day that maun come to us 4,’ sune or late; 
But our bairns ‘ill be by our bedside when we dee, 


An’ keep aye in mem’ry my wifie an’ me. 


Let ilka young pair, then, wham love’s mutual flame, 
Shall mak’ man an’ wife, like us do the same; 
An’ their bairnies when big, that they tended when wee, 


Will mak’ them as happy’s my wifie an’ me. 


Jonun PAaRSELLE. 








AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES.—No. II, 


THE SQUATTERS. 


Ir is only since gold was discovered in many parts 
of Australia, that any particular interest has been 
manifested in Great Britain about the trans-pacific 
colonies, and the majority of the home population 
have but inadequate conceptions of the noble 
heritage which the Anglo-Saxon race are subduing 
and colonising in the other hemisphere. Before 1 
proceed to describe the squatters, I shall briefly 
scan the regions which they inhabit. 

The scenery of the Australian continent is 
diversified, and the most enchanting landscapes 
alternate with prospects as dismal and uninviting 
as can well be conceived. In order to forma 
correct conception of the grandeur of the Australian 
bush, let the tourist take his stand where a wide 
district lies around him, and if he love nature in 
her wilder and more sublime aspects, he will be 





| general features. 








gratified. The country differs widely from the 
ornate and highly cultivated landscapes of England, 
where art has been so long used to improve and 
adorn ; but it would command attention from the 
vastness of its proportions, and the sublimity of its 
I well remember the vivid 
impression made upon my own mind when, on a 
fine spring morning I ascended the hill of Tarren- 
gomer. It was Sunday, and I have ever observed 
that even the vast recesses of the wilderness 
appear more subdued and solitary on that day of 
the week than any other. The day was marked by 


the peculiarities of the climate; the air was elastic, 

and I felt my spirits become more buoyant as I 

inhaled it ; objects, even at a great distance, were 

clearly visible. My eye ranged over a wide ex- 

panse—the green “downs’’ on at of the 
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Loddon river, and the vast plains beyond, were 
diversified by here and there clumps of trees, 
formed into many fantastic shapes, and long lines 
of coppice, particularly near the river and its 
tributaries. The hill on which I stood had 
evidently been thrown up out of this vast plain in 
some convulsion of nature. Far distant the high 

ks of some ranges were barely distinguished 
from the light azure clouds which hung about them 
in graceful drapery, whilst, in the intervening 
expanse, the creeks and rivers peeped out, their 
waters glistening in the bright sunshine like 
millions of diamonds. Profound silence reigned 
around, and it struck me as remarkable at the time 
that a negative quality should have such force, as 
the great distinguishing feature of the whole. No 
living thing appeared to animate this vast solitude. 
I was alone with God and nature. I sat and 
gazed on the prospect before me, which the sun 
bathed in life and beauty, for many hours, and it 
was not until night began to fall that I left my 
seat to reach a shelter, which was so many miles 
off, that I narrowly escaped being “ bushed.” 

There is considerable sameness in the Australian 
bush. There are, however, many beautiful and 
variegated landscapes, many sylvan glades of 
remarkable loveliness, that might compare with 
Sherwood in the days of Robin Hood—thinly tim- 
bered dules, that would vie with the most carefully 
decorated park in Europe, and nooks of extreme 
fertility. But there is shade ss well as sunshine ; 
and it cannot be overlooked that vast marshes, and 
long tracts of dense and almost impeuetrable scrub, 
exist along with whole districts of heath, dark and 
dreary to cross, aud dismal to dwell in; extensive 
forests of tall, gaunt, aid naked trees, which 
convey no idea of anything else than deformity and 
misery. 

But the country—I mean that portion of it 
which is settled—of the mighty interior, there is 
literally nothing known beyoud what was discovered 
by Dr. Leichardt during his overland journey to 
Port Essington; that gallant but unfortunate 
explorer having unquestionably perished in his 
attempt to pass from New South Wales to Swan 
River. ‘Throughout that portion of the country 
with which we are acquainted, the forests do not 
present those attractions which strangers have 
expected. In the ranges the trees are deformed 
and naked, affording neither shade in the summer 
heat, nor shelter from the winter cold. The 
eucalyptus is the species most generally met. all 
over the coutinent. It has long leaves, of a dark 
green colour, which remain the same, both in the 
intense drought of summer and the severe frosts of 
winter. In the flats, these trees reach an enor- 
mous size; many of them exceed the oaks of 
England in mould, and the wide-spread magniti- 
cence of their branches. In distiicts more favoured, 
where the accacia loves the soil, no scenery could 
be more inviting. It grows most luxuriantly on 
the slopes and plateaux, but is seldom sceu in 


forest ranges. It is a most brilliant shrub, and 





when the earth glows with its golden flowers, 
coutrasting with the deep green foliage, it is the 
nearest to a peep at paradise that 1 have met with. 
The coast line from Swan River to Moreton 
Bay has for years been occupied by squatters, 
whose stations are scattered over the country. 
Their flocks and herds graze over nearly every 
mile of available pasture land. In most of this 
tract the original wilderness continues in all its 
grandeur—it is solemn, mysterious, silent, and vast. 
The tourist may ride for a weck through many 
districts without coming upon any sign of civilisa- 
tion, and, singular to say, he may at last emerge 
from this deep solitude on a sylvan vale, with 
four or five thousand gold diggers encamped, all 
busy with the exciting cares of the world. In 
travelling the district beyond the Pyrenees, in the 
colony of Victorir, a few months ago, I had 
journeyed for a long spring day in the bush; the 
soothing, softening harmonies of nature had a 
peculiar effect on my spirits; I had, or thought I 
felt, a love and veneration for inanimate nature, 
and could have reconciled myself to a life of 
philosophic indifference, with those green plateaux 
and lovely creeks. ar reverie was rudely broken 
by here and there glimpses of something white, 
aud gradually a city of canvas appeared, and a 
number of persons digging, in what seemed a vast 
grave yard. I had stumbled on New Bendigo, a 
small gold field, sixty miles distant from any other, 
and as far from any town or village. In a few 
minutes [ was amongst the diggers, and their prac- 
tical conversation contrasted strangely with my 
private reflections a few minutes previously. 
Before the discovery of gold fields such rude in- 
truders liad not invaded the recesses of the vast 
bush. Agriculture was followed by but few per- 
sons, and the demand for produce was extremely 
limited, wheat often selling as low as 3s. a bushel. 
The squatters were the real producers and bene- 
factors at this early stage, as their stock consumed 
the herbage which otherwise was useless, and their 
wool and tallow brought in considerable wealth, 
and, in fact, constituted the sole exports. From 
1840 to 1850, the squatters constituted a most im- 
portant class, but after the gold had been dis- 
covered, the products of the squatters came to be 
but a small item, and as a class they became infi- 
uitely less important. The land, in the early 
phases of Australian colonisation, had been granted 
to respectable emigrants free of charge. The 
assignment system was then in operation, and 
such as obtained free grants of land were allowed 
a certain proportion of convicts to bring it into 
cultivation. At the period there was no free 
labour available, and without prisoners of the 
Crown to till the soil, land would have been use- 
less. it is the opinion of not a few good judges, 
that private assignment was preferable to the new- 
fangled schemes which have been tried during the 
last ten years. ‘Tle great capabilities of the 
Australian colonies began, about 1830, to attract 
respectable emigrants to their shnres, and the Go- 
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vernment imposed a small price (5s. an acre); but | tenants at will of the Crown, being merely per- 


the emigration increasing, the minimum rate was 
raised to 10s., and afterwards to £1 per acre, 
which is the present upset price. Any land that 
is put up for sale by the Government is at once 
passed over unless 20s. per acre be offered; but 
country sections, having once been offered, may be 
afterwards selected by any person, and taken at 
the upset price. 

The first free colonists quickly discovered that 
farming was far from being a lucrative occupation ; 
the population .was limited, and there was no 
market open for their surplus produce. The in- 
troduction of merino sheep at an early period, and 
the grazing capabilities of the colony, induced many 
to turn their attention to this branch of industry. 
They soon found their own estates too limited for 
their increasing flocks, and they led them into the 
wilderness, and grazed them on the waste lands. 
This was the origin of the squatting system. No 
attention would probably have been paid to this 
intrusion had not another very differeut class just 
then also intruded upon the public domains, com 
posed of expired and runaway convicts. This 
genus—half bushranger, half trader—spread over 
the country, carrying on a nefarious trade in grog 
and tobacco with the convicts upon the free settlers’ 
estates, They were always receivers of stolen 
property, aud in many instances sheep stealers and 
bushrangers. ‘They set law and order at defiance, 
and soon became a terror to the well disposed 
portion of the community. 

The Government were ceterwined to prevent 
these nefarious intruders from continuing to 
occupy the unsold land, and in order to accomplish 
this, an act was passed to legalise the occupation 
of the country, by approved persons, for de- 
pasturing purposes. Each person who used the 
Crown land was now compelled to pay a license of 
ten pounds per annum, and commissioners, or 
bailiffs, were nominated to maintain order. An 
assessment was, moreover, levied, aud appropriated 
tu the maintaining of a body of mounted police, 
who were placed under the command of the Crown. 
This system appeared to answer the requirements 
of the case, and squatting extended not only over 
the original colony, but also over the length and 
breadth of the new settlements which were soon 
after opened.* The fee demanded by Government, 
in the shape of right or leave to depasture, was 
small, and the fine wool brought a good price. 
The squatters had, therefore, a course of great 
and uninterrupted prosperity. In a few years 
many gentlemen of energy and capital were at- 
tracted to Australia, and embarked in squatting 


arose, who, although literally nothing clse than 


-— 





* Sqnatting, in its first phase, was confined to the region 
round about Sydney ; it was not until the pass through the 
Blue Mountains was discovered that the flocks and herds of 
the colonists began to expand. Abont 1836, the discovery 
of new settlements in South Australia gave an immense 
impetus to the rearing of stock. 


mitted to use the ground by sufferance, were yet 
able to assume a hostile position towards the ex- 
ecutive, to force important concessions, and all but 
obtain the advantages of a patrician, or privi- 
leged order.- Not only squatting, but even con- 


'victism, however execrated by the people, have 
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when they return to England. 
for stations, the great requisite is water, and every 


been of use in the early stages of colonisation. 
Both, however, must eventually give way, after a 
certain stage has been reached, to permit the 
farther devolopement of the very colonisation they 
have effectually advanced to a certain stage. The 
second has been fir some time discountenanced to 
any portion of Australia, with the exception of 
Western Australia, and the first is daily being cir- 
cumscribed by the sale of the publiclands. Many 
of the wealthy squatters have saved money saffi- 
cient to purchase their runs, and have already 
secured the best portions of them. The system 
only will become obselete ; the present squatters 
will become landowners, and combine agricultural 
with pastoral pursuits. It is much to be regretted 
that the land regulations should have impeded the 
civilisation and settlemeut of the colony; that so 
many persons who accumulated fortunes in gold 
digging should, instead of becoming permanent 
colonists, have been compelled to settle in other 
countries. ‘The local government appeared to 
favour this suicidal policy for a length of time, 
and it is only recently that the waste lands 
have been put up in anything like sufficient 
quantities for the public necessities. 

The constitutions just granted to the various 
Australian colonies vest the management of the 
Crown lands in the local legislatures; and the 
strong current which has been everywhere setting 
in for legitimate occupation, and the immediate 
settlement of the country, will force those bodies to 
clip the wings of the squatters. Wonderful have 
been the chauges in the far bush since the 
discovery of gold. Towns and villages, farms and 
gardens, now stud all the main lines of rail; and 
nearly everywhere a strong antagonism is exhibited 
to the squatters. These will have to compete 
with the other classes for the land, or be gradually 
driven to the remote corners of the far bush away 
from the din of colonization. The genuine 
squatters now inhabit the great solitary bush. 
Their huts or houses, gardens, paddocks, &c., form 
what is termed a station, while the range of 
country over which their flocks and herds roam, is 
termed their run. ‘They seldom see any visitors, 
aud it is no uncommon occurrence for them to 
have no neighbours under a distance of thirty 
miles, But instead ot this being objected to, it is 


pursuits; a talented and highly influential class so much relished by the denizens of the far bush, 


that they are often unfit for the enjoyments of life 
In selecting sites 


other is of no avail, if this one be wanting. In 
the great majority of cases the siations of the 
squatters have been placed upon the banks of 
erceks or rivers, but there are not a few with such 
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water only as can be obtained from artificial | 


resources. It is very common for many squatters 
to form ponds, and store up the water which accu- 
mulates in the wet season forthe dry. There have 
been seasons of severe droughts in Australia, 
such as in 1850-51, when no rain fell im many 


districts for nearly twelve months. When they | 


occur, it is melancholy to traverse the hush and 
see the skeletons and carcases of dead stock strewn 
about in almost every direction, but particularly in 
near proximity to the rivers and water holes. The 
poor animals had made a last effort to obtain relief, 
and perished in the attempt. 

There are some of the Australian squatters well 
educated and largely connected, but a great many 
of them have advanced themselves to fortune by 
persevering industry. Many of the class last 
described, commenced with very few sheep, but 
having secured excellent runs, their stock increased 
with a wonderful rapidity—the proceeds of the 
wool clearing the expenses of the station ; and 
when the runs came to be well stocked, and they 
could dispose of the surplus as well as the wool, 
the revenue derived from these sources was very 
considerable. Cattle breeding has always been 
more or less followed in Australia, but previous to 
the discovery of gold, it was circumscribed. The 
great increase of population cansequent upon the 
gold discoveries, raised the value of meat so much 
that the squatters found the carcase the more 
valuable part of the animal; and cattle began to 
be even more valuable than sheep, and far less 
trouble to rear, when labour rose more than 100 
per cent. In traversing those portions of the 
country, the tourist often steals upon the cattle 
grazing here and there in groups amongst the forest 
ranges, or reposing on the sides of the hills. 
They frequent the long silent plains and the 
sledgy marshes, near the margins. of the great 
rivers, such as the Murray and the Murrimbidgee. 
They are seldom disturbed in their favourite 
haunts, for few strangers intrude on their wild 
domains, and the stockman under whose charge 
they nominally are, only looks occasionally that 
they are upon their proper grourd. The duties 
of such a functionary are light, the cattle keeping 
in mobs and seldom wandering off the ground on 
which they have been reared. At particular 
seasons, however, the whole stock have to be 
mustered at the station, and the young animals 
branded. 

When grazing in the bush, the most savage of 
the mobs of cattle will not attack an intruder, but 
usually keep out of the reach of every person; yet 
the explorer may come suddenly upon a herd 
grazing in some quiet gorge or ravine, and if thus 
startled they will rush upon the intruder, who, if 
not an experienced bushman and well mounted, 





is in considerable danger of being trodden to the | 


earth beneath the hoofs of a battalion of horns 
that run with inconceivable swiftness to escape. 
When not instigated by terror, wild cattle will 
seldom attack the traveller; even of those which 


. 
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run at him, or “rush,” as it is termed, few will 
really toss or gore, or even knock him down ; they 
usually make a violent snort when within a few 
yards, and turn aside. In the stock yards, 
however, when confined and irritated, many cattle 
rush at the stockmen in reality. Numberless 
accidents daily occur with wild cattle in the bush, 
and will continue to occur notwithstanding every 
precaution. 

To succeed with sheep, the squatter must have 
careful superintendents, or devote his time and 
attention to their care. When disease can be kept 
from entering among his flocks, and the run is 
tolerable, he is then likely to make money quicker 
than in any other colonial pursuit. The Australian 
flocks are predisposed to two serious ailments viz., 
eatarrh and scab, and in very damp ground, foot 
rot is so prevalent as to ruin whole flocks ; but it 
is not known in dry districts, and, indeed, is less pre- 
valent everywhere than some years ago. Catarrh and 
scab often appear simultaneously. They are widely 
different in their character. The scab is a local 
disease which may be brought on by bad water and 
want of cleanliness, but which usually arises from 
impurity of blood. It will yield to the usual 
remedies. For many years mercury was used to 
cure the scab, but arsenic, in combination with 
sulphuric acid and tobacco is now regarded as the 
best wash. If the season for dressing be favourable 
there is little or no danger likely to arise to the 
sheep from the operation. The catarrh is an 
epidemic not very dissimilar to the plura-pneumonia 
that raged with such violence in Great Britain 
seven years ago. The more delicate flocks, par- 
ticularly such as have been reared in the northern 
portion of New South Wales, are usually the first 
to be attacked with the epidemic, particularly 
when removed to a colder climate. The disease 
from some exciting cause may break out suddenly, 
attacking hundreds in a single day. It will not 
yield to any known remedy, and is highly infectious. 
The squatter has only one resource, to cut the 
throats of the sheep as fast as they are attacked. 
There are many stations provided with vats for 
rendering the stock so killed into tallow, but the 
disease often spreads so fast that the squatter 
cannot keep pace with its progress. Those who 
have not provided themselves with vats, throw the 
sheep into heaps and burn them. 

The squatter lives in perpetual terror of these 
two frightful visitations, and he dreads all neigh- 
bours and intruders. He cannot be too far away 
from other squatters, and isolates himself 
as much as possible. If he possess a su- 
superior mind, and accustom himself to reflect 
upon scenes that surround him, he may lead a 
happy, and far from a useless life. At first the 
eternal silence of the bush is oppressive, but a 
short sojourn is sufficient to accustom the neophite 
to the new scene, and he speedily becomes 
enamoured of it. 

I have mentioned that the station is usually on 
the banks of a stream; the first object that 
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of slabs or rough split logs ; the huts for master and 
men are often of the same material, and there is 
usually a paddock enclosed and cultivated. On 
every side of his primitive abode spreads wide 
rolling plains, deep forests, and boundless swamps, 
and when the creeks are swoollen with the winter 
rains, the green fields turn into lakes. 
the squatters who have lived long in the far bush, 
admit that they like the life, and have little desire 
to change it. Nearly all of them who have 
returned to Europe retain a lively and pleasant 
recollection of the time spent there. Indeed, 
there must be a fascination about it not easily 
described, when many abandon the pleasures of 
friendly and congenial society, and the gratification 
of high civil station in Europe, and return to make 
their permanent abode amidst the deep recesses of 
the Australian bush. They have imbibed a taste 
for an unconfined life, and here there is a “‘ bound- 
lessness” not to be found in other countries. The 
most agreeable stations are in soft and enchanting 
landscapes, which appear peculiar to Australasia ; 
long wide plains thinly timbered, and glowing with 
flowers of the brightest hues, open slopes descend- 
ing with great regularity, one after another, 
towards some river or creek, green, verdant, and 
beautiful, with the hoary charms of blue and silent 
mountains at some distance. 

The class of Australian squatters comprehends 
men of every shade of character, and the style in 
which they live-is regulated by their means, their 
tastes, and their intelligence. In new districts, 
when the laud is being taken up for grazing pur- 
poses, there is little, if any, distinction made 
betweeen the employer and the employed; and 
those at the station live in a tent, or bark hut, 
eating and sleeping together. Those who go to 
new districts are generally adventurers with limited 
pecuniary resources, or superintendents employed 
by the large stockowners in the settled portions of 
the colony, who require an outlet for surplus stock. 
After a certain period the new tract of country is 
settled ; those who occupy the land as squatting 
stations have accumulated money, aud purchased 
some portion of their runs in fee simple; they 
erect houses, lay out gardens, plant orchards and 
vineyards, buy houses, engage servants, and not 
seldom marry fair wives to beguile the tedium of 
the bush. When their runs are circumscribed by 
the influx of civilisation, they are then induced to 
cultivate the best land, and combine agricultural 
with pastoral pursuits. They are allowed to occupy 
the unsold portions of their runs for their flocks, 
until population presses on them, and they are all 
absorbed, as one wave after another sweeps for- 
ward. 

I can seen little reason for the great jealousy 

entertained of the squatters by the je portions 
of the Australian people. They were allowed by a 


wise providence to be the pioneers of civilisation 
in the wilderness; to use millions of acres of 
herbage which periodically withered without giving 


Most of | 


attracts attention is the wool shed, a large building | food to more than a few kangaroos. 
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They have 
opened up a path in the wilderness for millions o 
follow, and if iu many instances they have become 


posseseors of fair domains, it must not be 
that they had to fight against dangers and 
ties. The squatters are few in number in 
comparison with the other sections of the people ; 

and it will be merely necessary to take care that 
they do not obtain any exclusive privi and 
that they pay a fair price for whatever public 
property they use. Many who for. years resided 
in bark huts, and associated with their servants, 
have now fine mansions, elegant equi and 
enjoy all the luxuries of civilised life. Many who 
commenced with an equal number of sheep, and 
who, perhaps, had equal, if not superior advantages, 
have been ruined, lost all they possessed, and have 
left the country in poverty. The stations which 
they had formed at such trouble and risk, were 
sold for a third of their value, and the owners 
thrown homeless upon the world. The wealthy 
squatter, who by plodding industry has arrived at 
fortune, must sometimes think of his old neigh- 
bours; while relating to his family and acquaint- 
ances the reminiscences of former times—the 
history of feuds, battles, sieges with the untamed 
aborigines, and more dangerous bushrangers, he 
can hardly forget those who fought by his side, and 
are wanderers in some other clime. The new men 
who purchased their stock and runs for a third 
part of their value, have become independent in 
circumstances. Many of the pioneers have had 
but little share in the prosperity of the country : 
they sowed, but strangers reaped the golden 
harvest. 

Another class of squatters, were sons of 
wealthy gentlemen in Britain, who had been sent 
to commence sheep-farming in Australia, as a 
profession. Many of them, instead of attending 
to their stations, lived in the cities, and spent their 
time at horse races and in billiard rooms, They 
were noted for their wild pranks and their 
extravagance. As a matter of course, they quickly 
dissipated their property, and had to return home, 
in not a few instances, destitute of even common 
necessaries. Others among them have cleared 
independent fortunes. 

Noorder, perhaps, has experienced so many 
vicissitudes of fortune as the Australian squatters. 
Sheep sold in 1841 as high as forty shillings a 
head ; in 1843, they were ‘sold as low asis. This 
sudden depression ruined all who were in debt. 
It was an eventful period in the fortunes of all. 


Many squatters seriously contemplated abandoning 


their flocks, and but for a fortunate 
Mr. O’Brien, of Yoss, the squatters a pry 


erisis have been crushed. The idea was that the 
sheep could be boiled down inio tallow, in the 
manner followed in Russia. This was o¢ oneo 
acted upon ; the boiling down system egmmeoneed 
in 1844, and about the same time one 
in the great markets of — 
years the export of tallow was  ~ By-~ 




















clear off 
severely upon 
diminished the 
the crisis had passed over 
value with great 
since then ae a career 
but the severity of the ordeal 
at this period, will be best demonstrated by 
the following figures. In 1344, there were 
slaughtered in New South Wales 217,797 sheep, 
and 20,048 head of horned eattle, the value being 
estimated at £83,511; in the succeeding year, the 
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| upon those rans 


' their masters. 


stock slaughtered for ‘tallow advanced to the 
estimated value of £102,746, and in 1847 it | 


reached £108,186. The filth and stench of the 
boiling establishments were unbearable, and the 
sight of the wholesale butchery of stock was most 


disgusting. New regulations latterly prevented | 


any slaughtering estabiishment from being erected 
within a reasonable distance of the incorporated 
towns, and those already iu existence had to be 
removed. The discovery of gold in the Australian 
colonies brought a great increase of population, 
and as meat advanced in price, the boiling-down 
establishments were forsaken ; nay, such was the 
rise in the price of food that Australia had to 
import great quantities of meat from Europe or 


; 





America. The squatters now were better remunera- | 


ted by the carcases of their sheep than by the 
wool, a perfect revolution took place, and gold 
flowed into their hands in large quantities. Many 
took advantage of the favourable opportunity thus 
offered, and sold out and returned to Europe, or 
embarked in other pursuits in the colony. In size 
the runs of the squatters varied from 10,000 to 





100,000 aeres, and, perhaps, 30,000 acres might be 
a fair average. The quantity of stock maintained 
depends very much, however, 
upon the naiure of the ground, and the quality of 
the The more extensive runs are 
subdivided in divisions, or out stations, as they are 
termed, where huts are erected for the men, and 
hurdles for the sheep. ‘The hume station is 
usually about the centre of the run, and in settled 
districts has all the comforts and appliances of 
civilization. In most cases the shepherds have 
favourite dogs, and the greatest affection exists 
between those sagacious and faithful animals, and 
They understand each other so 
well, aud are so much attached to each other, that 
they are inseparable friends. 

To an idler, life in the bush would have few 
charms after the novelty had passed away, but the 
squatters have the excitement of business. 

The term squatter was applied in the first 


| instance to signify, as in America, such as erected 


huts on unsold land. It thus came to be applied 
to all who did not live on their own land, to whom 
the original and more expressive name of settler 
continued to be applied. When the owners of 
stock became influential from their education and 
wealth, it was thought due to them-to change this 
term fcr one more suitable to their circumstances, 
as they now included in their order nearly every 
man of mark or wealth in Australia. The 
Government suggested the term, “tenants of the 
Crown,”’ the press hinted at using instead of 
squatters, “licensed graziers,” and both terms 
were in partial use for some time, but such is the 
prejudice in favour of what is already established, 
that both were soon disused, and the original term 
finally adopted. 
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fz stood beside the village church 
A wanderer, deeply stained with siu— 
He stood, half hidden in the pore!:, 
Bat did not ventare in. 
Strange voices in the music now 
Spoke to his heart of days goue by — 
He pressed his hand against his brow, 
And wished that he could die. 


For, while the music reached his exrs, 
Before his vacant, dreamy eyes, 
A ghostly troop of wasted years 
In mockery seemed to rise, 
As though to ask—‘“ What do'st thou here ?” 
The idle thought, the foolish word, 
The fiendish laugh, the draaken jeer, 
In the deep notes he heard. 


These voices from the dreary past 
He had not heard for many a day— 
And now they only came to cast 
A shadow oa his way. 
“ Begone !” the voices seemed to shout— 
Or sach, indeed, was his belief — 
“ The congregation coming out 
Will take thee for a thief!” 


Hark !—from within, what does le hear ? 
*Twas thas the minister began — 

“ Christ exme to save the sinner here, 
And not the righteous man.” 

The vogreat triemphed o'er thie past, 
And all the taasts of vice and sin— 

Twas like a spell around him cast — 


For thea he ventured iv. ADRIAN. 
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THE PROFIT AND LOSS OF INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


wt 


(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST NUMBER.) 


Tne Plate Glass Insurance Company has no | 


business with life insurance, and that is our 
business in these articles; but we may notice its 
results, as it comes inthe way. It was established 
in the spring of 1852, and to the close of that 
year had taken £1,018 for policies, and its current 
expenses were £1,115. The preliminary expenses 
had heen £408, and the capital secured £895. 
This company appears to have been continued un- 
der the title of the Plate Glass Universal In- 
surance Company, and its accounts for twelve 
months after that date show an income from _po- 
licies of £3,446, and charges thereon of all des- 
criptions thrown together, amounting to £3,042. 

The Preston and North Lancashire Fire and 
Life Insurance Company, established in 1545, 
ceased to exist in 1848. 

The Prince of Wales Life and Educational As- 
surance Company has a capital of ten thousand 
pounds, an existence of four and a half years, and 
an outlay for preliminary expenses, and those 
charged to the extension account of three thou- 
sand five hundred and fifty pounds. The policies 
produced in the first account, extending over fifteci 
months, £3,014, and the various current expenses, 
without any claims, reached very nearly eighty- 
eight per cent.; but as certain small sources of in- 
come had to be added to tlie revenue from policies, 


the balance to the revenue fund was £62418s. 4d.’ 


The re-assurances required nearly ten per cent. of 
the income. 

In 1833, the revenue from policies was £5,787. 
The company had been very fortunate in claims, 
which exceeded £100, and only exceeded it—not 
being £101, but in conjunction with the re-assu- 
rances, £668, they formed over thirteen per 
cent., while the current expenditure being eighty- 
nine per cent., no balance would have remained 
over, but a loss, only some payments were ob- 
tained for rent from subtenants, and other trifling 
sources, so as to produce a balance of £159. The 
subsequent year was more fortunate; the receipts 
for policies were greatly increased, amounting to 
£10,024; but the re-assurances and claims amounted 
to twenty-eight and three-fourths per cent., and 
the current expenses to very nearly fifty per cent., 
aud the reserved balance was £2633. The last 
year had an income from policies of £11,832; but 
the claims on life policies were heavy, and the re- 
assurances large, amounting together to more 
than fifty per cent.; while the current expenses 





were forty six per cent., so the balance would have | 


been small except for the minor sources of income, 
which brought it to 2726. The company have 
now secured a jarge annual revenue, and by good 
management their reserve should increase rapidly 
for a few years, since it will all be required in 
course of time. 





The Professional Life Assurance Company, which 
is nearly ten years old, grants annuities and traffies 
in deposits, in addition to its life business. The 
latter is extensive, and appears to have been in- 
creased vigorously. We take no account of pro- 
bable profits of annuities, deposits, and loans, while 
we reckon all the expenses in the account as 
against the life business, so that some credit should 
be given for the proportion that might be properly 
chargeable to the minor departments. The policy 
revenue of 1851, reached £11,363. The claims 
were forty-one per cent. of that amount, and the 
other expenditure was more than ninety-six and a 
half per cent. of the policy receipts; soa large 
loss occurred upon that year’s business. The po- 
licy revenue of the next year reached £18,829, 
although only £14,137 was paid ; but our calcula- 
tions should proceed upon the larger sum, because 
this investment in the hands of the insured of 
balances upon their own payments is perfectly 
good to the extent indicated. The claims were 
forty per cent. of the entire revenue; and the 
other expenditure was fifty-eight and a half per 
cent.—nearly balancing. The income in 1853, rose 
to £22,387, of which twenty-five per cent. re- 
mained due as before. The claims on_ policies 
reached thirty-two per cent of this sum, and the 
expenses of management, including, as usual, 
dividends, and the balance of interest over receipts, 
formed fifty-six and a half per cent., so that a ba- 
lance remained to the reserve fund. In 1854, the 
policy revenue advanced to £24,346, and the pay- 
ment of claims was twenty-five, while the re-assu- 
rances were a little over four, and all the other 
outlay for dividends, expenses, and interest, were 
fifty-nine, making together, cighty-eight per cent. 
The Professional, by the close of 1854, had reached 
a high income, but it had been chiefly expended 
upon extensions, a practice which may be pushed 
into an extreme, and prove not beneficial, but in- 
jurious. Some difficulties will always be found in 
hitting the right mean on this point, but it is 
wiser to shoot within than without the mark. 

The Property Protection Society is unconnected 
with life assurance, and exists only because swind- 
lers and thieves live in this present world. It was 
completely registered nearly ten years since. Its 
infancy was, however, very weak, and at the close 
of 1850 its annual subscriptions only reached 
£1,674. Its entire charges were £1,872, of which 
£690, or a little over one-third, were for risks. In 
1851, the income from the same source was £1,751, 
and its outlay for crimes done against the sub- 
scribers was still a little over one-third, or £676. 
The account for 1852 is omitted. The account 
for 1853 does not plainly state the earnings of the 
company, or its expenditure for offences, but the 
former seem to have reached £1,990. The capital 
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of the company paid up is £4,020. The activity 
of the thieves at the present date should bring 
business to the Property Protection, but we hear 
nothing of it in the blue book for the last or the 
previous year. 

The Protector Endowment Loan and Annuity 
Company give no further account of themselves 
than the acknowledgement of having received 
capital and deposits to the close of their first year, 
1853, amounting to £22,628. They had returned 


PROTECTOR—ROYAL. 





five thousand pounds, but how much of the ba- | 


lance was an asset, and what was a debt, does not 
appear. The expenses before commencing business, 
and the current outlay for the first year, a little 
exceeded three thousand pounds. No account is 
given of the number of policies issued. 

The Protestant Fire and Life Insurance Associa- 
tion is in the winding-up court, and it has pub- 
lished no account in this blue book, although it 


is over four years old, and only fell this year into | 


the fangs of the Vice-Chancellor. 

The Provident Mutual Insurance belongs to 
Darham, and deals in shipping alone. We see 
nothing respecting it dated after 1851, but its ma- 
nagement was so cheap that we presume it exists 
still. 

The Provincial Insurance Company belongs to 
Wrexham, and was registered in April, 1852, but 
has supplied no accounts. 

The Prudential Mutual Assurance is nearly 
eight years old. The accounts are not closely re- 
gistered, and they are mixed up with the extensive 
loan transactions of the company, which must in- 
volve alarge expenditure ; and that should be re- 
membered in looking to the cost of its manage- 
went, in which all the payments are included. The 
policies produced in 1853 the sum of £3,018. The 
claims were seren, the re-assurances twenty-four 
and a half, and all other expenses fifty-five, or 
altogether eighty-six per cent. of the revenue. The 
income from policies for 1854 was £3,075, on which 
the claims were nearly seventeen, the re-assurances 
slightly over sixteen, and all the other expenses 
over sixty-seven and a half, giving a total slightly 
over the revenue, or in figures amounting to 
£3,119. The account for 1855 is not published in 
the return. 

Although railway assurance companies have no 
necessary connexion with life assurance business, 
yet as we have noticed companies under a different 
letter formed for this purpose, we may also men- 
tion the Railway Assurance Company formed in 
1850. Its income from policies for the year end- 
ing with January, 1852, was £1,606 9s., of which 
£650 were paid in compensation of injuries, and 
£1,766, within threepence, for expenses. The 
company was accordingly dissolved, and the business 
transferred to the Accidental Death Insurance 
Company. 

The Railway Passengers’ Insurance Company 
commenced in March, 1849. Its accounts are 
stated “ voluminously.” 








which £982 were paid in compensation of injuries, 
and for all other purposes £2,351 ; giving a total of 
£3,333, and leaving a loss. It would be useless 
to follow out the accounts of this Company half 
yearly; but the half year immediately following 
was very unfortunate; for while the income was 
£4,295, the compensation, with the expenses 
attendant thereupon, were nearly fifty per cent. of 
that amount, or £2,098, and the other expenses 
were a little over that amount, or £2,176; and 
thus the total was slightly over the income. The 
accounts for 1853 exhibit better results, and the 
operations of that year increased the balance of 
the company by £2,310. The six first months of 
1854 gave an income of £5,062, subject to pay- 
ments for compensation, of £1,801, and for ex- 
penses, of £2,967 ; leaving a balance to the account 
of £294. The subsequent accounts are not pub- 
lished. 

The Rent Guarantee Society was established at 
the close of 1850. Its preliminary expenses, in- 
cluding the fittings and furniture of the office, were 
under twelve hundred pounds. The accounts pub- 
lished in this return extend for four years from 
the commencement of the company. The capital 
paid-up amounted to eight thousand four hundred 
and fifteen pounds. The money borrowed, after 
allowing repayments, appeared to be four thousand 
five hundred pounds. The balance of cash on 
hand at the close of the fourth year of the com- 
pany’s operations amounted to nine hundred and 
six pounds. All this money seems not to have 
been expended in the extension and management 
of the business, and in addition to its annual 
revenue, for a sum of six thousand nine hundred 
and forty-nine pounds above the amount of rents 
received has been advanced to owners of house 
property. A Rent Guarantee Society appears to 
be almost unnecessary, looking to the advantages 
over common creditors afforded by the law to 
owners of property; yet this company did a large, 
although, at the commencement of its career, not 
a very remunerative, trade. We have not gone 
minutely into its affairs, or into its expenses at all, 
because they have no connexion directly with life 
or fire assnrance. 

‘he Rye Mutual Marine Insurance is connected 
with shipping only, has existed for six years, and 
publishes in this return accounts for four years, 
which show cheap management. 

The Royal Insurance Company was completely 
registered in June, 1845. Its business includes 
fire and life assurance. The capital paid-up 
amounted, at the close of 1854, to £277,515. The 
company was established originally at Liverpool ; 


_ but its business has been extended widely, and it 





is now also one of the London offices. The first 
account in this report is for 1851. The statements 
respecting the fire and life departments are very 
properly separated. We take the fire department 
first, and that account commenced for the year 


The income for the half | named with a balance in favour of the company of 


year ending 30th June, 1852, was £3,066, of | £26,009. Asits transactions present a remarkable 
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contrast to those of so many new companies, we 
present those connected with the fire department 
in a precise form. The accounts are— 

For 1851. 


£49,110 17s. 5d. 
52°74 per cent. on premium. 


Premiams “a 

Losses (£25,902) .., 

Expenses (£12,314) ... 25°07 ,, 

Leaving 22:18 ,, 

The business, after paying a dividend of 7} per 

cent. on the original capital, enabled the company 
to add to their re-assurance fund £12,419 2s. 8d. 


1852. 


of profit. 


on £52,901 10s. 9d. 
38°15 per cent. on premium. 
26°35 - 2 


35°50 » » 


Premiums ... ... 
Losses (£20,132) ... 
Expenses (£13,940) 


Leaving of profit. 


After paying a dividend of 10 per cent. on the 
original capital, the company were enabled to add 
to their re-assurance fund £8,122 19s. 5d. 


1853. 
ee £65,184 10s. 9d. 
Losses (£38,400) ... 58°95 per cent. on premium. 
Expenses (£16,316) 2506 , 5 


Leaving 15°99 » = @ ‘profit. 


After paying a dividend of 10 per cent. on the 
original capital, the company were enabled to add 
to their re-assuranee fund £6,504 Os. 11d. 


1854. 
Premiums ake i £71,311 8s. Od. 
Losses (£35,060) ... 49°14 per cent. on premium. 
Expenses (£17,074)... 23°92 a i. eS 
Leaving 26°94 me » of profit 


The payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. on the 
original capital left the company. to add to their re- 
assurance funda sum of £5,880 19s. 6d. 

We subjoin the additions made to the reserve 
fund in these years :— 





1851... eee .. £12,419 2 8 
1852... see ove 8,122 19 5 
1853... o00 eee 6,504 O11 
1854... ove eee 5,880 19 6 

£32,927 2 6 


The result of these four years, therefore, shows 
an amount of actually £32,927 added to the reserve 
fund, after paying to the proprietors for the last 
three years of the period 10 per cent. dividend. 

It is worthy of remark that all this was effected 
notwithstanding the company had to provide for 
unfortunate losses on their American business, 
which amounted in the four years to an aggregate 
of £20,929. 

The re-assurance, or reserve fund, by these ac- 
cumulations is shown by the balance sheet to have 
amounted in 1854 to £57,658. It should not be for- 
gotten in stating the accumulations of this company, 
that it added £89,280 to the original capital in the 
year 1848. The balance sheet for 1854, shows 
the assets, fire and life, being the funds actually in 
hand, to amount to nearly £450,000, 

The life department commenced in 1851 with an 
accumulated balance of £23,513. The payments 
for policies amounted to £11,894, and the claims 





upon them were not quite sixteen, while all the 
expenses were not quite fifteen per cent., leaving 
very nearly seventy per cent. to accumulate, in 
addition to £1,366 received for interest. 

In the following year the income from policies 
reached £17,819, while the claims, inclusive of 
purchased policies, formed nearly thirty, and the 
expenses a little over fifteen per cent., leaving 
fifty-five per cent. to accumulate, in addition to 
£2,047 received as interest on capital. The increase 
of the life claims shows the necessity of accumu- 
lating capital to meet engagements, which must 
ripen sooner or later into payments. 

The receipts for life policies in the subsequent 
year rose to £22,411, while the claims and pur- 
chased policies were fifty-four, and the other 
expenses were fifteen, in all, sixty-nine, and leaving 
thirty-one per cent., in addition to £3,076 of in- 


| terest, to be added to the stock. 


The receipts from policies in 1854 were worth 
£25,447; of which the claims and purchased 
policies required forty, and the expenses fourteen 
per cent.; but as the interest on capital in this de- 
partment exceeded the entire expenses by £75, the 
balance added to the stock was sixty per cent. of 
the money paid for policies. 

The accumulated capital in the life department at 
the close of 1854 was £77,981, being an increase 
of £54,478 in four years, less £7,539, the amount 
received for annuities above what was paid on that 
account, This company have not produced these 
results in consequence of low claims, for they have 
paid a full average in that branch, but from small 
expenses operating in connexion with a numerous 
body eof shareholders. The success of the com- 
pany has been very remarkable, and greater than 
that of any other office of the same age and cir- 
cumstances. ‘The per centage for expenses in the 
life assurance department might be made up in 
another form than we have pursued, but we have 
adopted one course in every case—omitting the 
annuity business and siy.ilar details. The Royal 
has secured an income c{ £25,447 from life pre- 
miums in eight to ten years, at a net cost of not 
more than thirteen per cent. for the actual business 
outlay, being not one-fourth of the average expendi- 
ture of fifty-four new offices, and the smallest outlay 
incurred in any case ; for the next in this respect 
is fifty per cent. over the Royal. 

The Fire business has attained very large di- 
mensions, for of nine of the leading young com- 
panies the receipts for fire insurance amounted to 
£824,924, of which the Royal had £371,957, or 
nearly one half of the whole; while the expendi- 
ture of the Royal was twenty, and the average of 
the others forty-eight and a half per cent.; and 
the investments of the Royal were £372,394, 
and that of thirteen leading (new) offices were 
£1,238,688, so that the stock of the former was 
over forty-three per cent. of the amount held by 
the thirteen offices altogether. 

The Safety Life Assurance was established two 
years ago, the St, George two and a half years 
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since, the Saxon cighteen months since, and the | 
Security two years ago—but they have rendered 
no accounts, and none could have been expected at 
the close of last year. ‘The Sceptre of England 
came into existence four years ago, and weut out 
of it in six months, being dissolved without ren- 
dering any account. 

The Solicitors’ and General Life Assurance 
Society is over ten years old. During 1851 the 
receipts for policies were £13,301. The claims, 
purchased policies, and re-assurances were twenty- 
six, and all other expenses forty-one ; but, as the 
latter included interest to shareholders, the interest 
received upon their capital, and money from policy 
stamps, together nearly sixteen per cent. of thie 
revenue from policies, should be deducted, leaving 
the total expenditure fifty-one per cent. 

The receipts for policies in the following yea 
reached £15,569. One thousand pounds were 
paid to the building account, and after deducting 
it from the interest received on capital, we have 
reduced the expenditure by the balance, which, 
for claims, re-assurances, and purchases of policies, 
was fifty-three; and for all other expenses thirty 
—in all eighty-three per cent. 

In 1853, the receipts from policies amounted to 
£17,945, and the disbursements for claims, and 
matters connected with them, forty-one; and for 
all other expenses, with the additions and re- 
ductions stated in the previous paragraph, to fifty- 
three, making altogether ninety-four per cent.— 
including £550 for building, and £3,332 for divi- 
dends and interest to shareholders. 

The policy revenue for 1854 was £19,431; and 
the claims and kindred charges reached nearly fifty- 
four, while the other expenses, after taking off the 
receipts for interest, were twenty-one, making 
together seventy-five per cent., including £983 
for building. The investments of the Society in 
different funds, at that date, amounted to £70,766. 

The Solvency Mutual Guarantee Company have 
no connexion with life assurance. Their object is 
the insurance of debts. The South Shields Marine 
Assurance commenced ten years ago, but has long 
ceased. The Sun Mutual has been in the same 
trade at Sutherland, for three years, but has re- 
gistered no accounts. The Sunderland A. I. 
Insurance is confined to marine business, and the 
Sunderland Marine Insurance is or was in the 
same position. 

The Sovereign Life Assurance Company is over 
ten years old. The accounts in the book begin 
with the year ending in October, 1852, and extend 
over three years. ‘lhe dividends to shareholders 
over the three accounts are met by the interest of 





investments. The policies produced, in the year 
named, £11,126, Theclaims were heavy, and with 
the re-assurances and the payments for surrendered 
policies formed thirty-nine, the dividends twenty, 
and all other expenses thirty-one and a_ half per 
per ceat.; from which, however, the interest and 
small receipts have to be deducted, and were equal 
to very nearly twenty per cent. ; leaving altogether 





an expenditure of seventy and a half per cent. 
npon the receipts. 

The income from policies in the following year 
was £11,626, of which the claims, purchases of 
policies, and the re-assurances required thirty-two, 
the dividends nearly twenty, a bonus on the 
policies paid in cash, fourteen, and all other 
expenses thirty-six ; but the interest on investments 
and the income from other details, being twenty- 
two per cent., the charge upon the policy revenue 
was eighty per cent., including the bonus. 

The revenue from policies had increased in 1854 
to £14,022, aud the interest from capital and some 
small payments to £2,212, in all £16,234, on which 
the claims, the re-assuranees, the surrendered 
policies, and the bonus upon policies required 
twenty, the dividends to shareholders fifteen, and 
almost all other expenses thirty, in all sixty-five 
per cent. Of the third item, over one thousand 
pounds, or one sixth of the whole amount, were 
paid for advertising, and we doubt not were re- 
productive, and might be charged to extension. 

The Sovereign Company’s accounts from October, 
1854, to the close of 1855, which have been pub- 
lished since the appearance of the blue book, show 
a gradual increase of the business. The income 
from policies being 19,474/., and the interest re- 
ceived 4,165/., which pays the current expenses, 
leaving over 683/. The claims amounted to nearly 
twenty-four, the policies purchased, and _ re-assu- 
rances, to over eleven—together thirty-five per cent. 
The extra expenditure, which seems to have been 
extension expenses, amounted to fourteen per cent., 
while the commission and dividends, after deduct- 
ing the balance of interest over the payment of 
current expenditure, amounted to cleven and a half 
per cent. The per centages would have been 
smaller if we had added the interest to the income 
from policies, instead of deducting it from the 
other expenses; but the results would have been 
the same. The company added daring the period 
nearly ten thousand pounds to their accumulated 
property, which amounts to eighty thousand 
pounds; and the revenue from capital, now consi- 
derable, will continue to increase. 

TheStar Fire Insurance was completely registered 
in 1845. ‘Ibe only account returned in this book 
is for the year terminating with September, 1852 ; 
and tle business in that year left a loss of £2,252, 
of which, however, £1,350 were for the dividends 
of the proprietors. The impropriety of paying 
upon the stock of a company trading at a loss, 
brought the necessary consequence—a_ dissolution 
in 1853. . 

The Times Fire and Property Assurance Com- 
pany was completely registered in 1851. The 
account published in the book comprehends twelve 
months. The business receipts were £2,335. The 
claims and duty came fo £950, aud the expenses 
to £1,151, leaving a small surplus; but we have 
not included the preliminary expenses, which 
exceeded rather one thousand pounds out of not 
quite fifteen hundred pounds of paid-up capital. 
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The company was transferred next year to the | a loss of £4,126, irrespective of the trading risk, 
Times Fire Assurance Company. By this arrange- | 


ment we have no account for 1853; but the 


the last year. The new company have a subscribed 
capital of sixty thousand pounds, and twenty-five 
per cent. of the amount is paid up. The entire 
sum paid for the insurance against fire and of 
plate glass, including the fire duties, was £7,606, 
which the expenditure for claims, duties, and re- 
assurances, exceeded by £472. The current 
expenses of the company for the year were £3,996, 
including policy stamps, from which £374 received 
for the latter had to be deducted, and the expenses 
included £575 for interest to shareholders. The 
preliminary expenses were within one hundred of 
four thousand pounds, and the payment to the 
shareholders of the former company more than one 
hundred under two thousand pounds. The 
balance left over on both, after deducting the 
receipts from the old company’s connexions, was 
£3,214. The figures show the expense of com- 
mencing business in this department. 

The Times Life Assurance and Guarantee 
Company is near seven years of age. The accounts 
published in this book are from the year ending on 
30th April, 1852. The account for 1853 is 
omitted; but those terminating at the, correspond- 
ing date in 1854 and 1855 are given. The sums 
received for guarantee aud for life policies are not 
separately stated, but a separate statement would 
have been useful. The income from policies and 
interest, in the year ending with April, 1852, was 
£5,545. The claims and purchased policies 
formed eleven per cent. of this amount, and the 
other expenses were seventy-seven per cetit. 

The income for the year ending April, 1854, 
including £277 of interest, was £15,645, implying 
a very great increase of business. The claims and 
re-assurances reached nearly twenty; and all the 
other expenses forty-nine, or altogether sixty-nine 
per cent. 

The account which terminated with April last 
year presented a further increase of revenue, the 
receipts being, from interest and policies £18,562 ; 
the interest being only £311. ‘The claims and re- 
assurances formed fifty-three, and the other 
expenses forty-four and a half, or in all uinety- 
seven anda half per cent. Of the expenses in 
the last and the previous year four thousand pounds 
are charged to capital, as the cost of establishing 
branches. The subscribed capital of the Times 
Life Assurance Company is fifty thousand pounds, 
of which one-fifth, or tweuty per cent. has been 

aid. 
’ The Tontine Life Assurance Company was 
established ten years since and is dissolved. The 


was incurred in the transactions of that year ; and 


'the sum was nearly equal to the capital paid up 
statement of the Times Fire Assurance Company | 
for thirteen months terminating with March of | 





_ 


during the currency of the year. 

The next account runs for three months, or to 
the close of September, in 1852; and shows an 
income from life policies of £2,267, subject to 
fourteen per cent. for profit and loss—which we 
presume means claims; and eighty-two for other 
expenses, or altogether ninety-six per cent. 

The account for the following year shows 
receipts for policies amounting to £16,099 ; bat it 
also includes £2,921 for interest, which should be 
added, as a larger charge is in the account under that 
head on the opposite side; and with a small sum 
for transfer fees, the total earnings are £19,903, of 
which the claims and re-assurances take sixteen per 
cent., and the other expenses sixty-five, in all 
eighty-one per cent. The company, at a huge 
outlay, and chiefly upon salaries, which formed 
more than one-third of the other expenses named, 
had issued a large number of policies. Its success, 
perhaps, arose out of its extensive borrowings and 
loans. A recent investigation of the accounts 
leaves doubts that all these loans were not made 
well. It is scarcely possible to say that any real 
profits had been earned, yet the dividends to 
shareholders were within six pounds of one 
thousand. We have no farther account of the 
Trafalgar in the blue book, but it appears from 
the Unity general accounts, that it accepted with 
the business all the responsibilities of the Trafalgar, 
and allowed twenty-four thousand pounds, in shares 
we presume, to its proprietors. The Trafalgar in 
tliat case made a very good sale. 

The Travellers and Marine Insurance Company 
was completely registered on the 3rd of July, 1854, 
and their account to the 3lst of May, 1855, is 
published in this book. The paid up capital is 
£6,535. The preliminary expenses were £2,623, 
and the law expenses £581, leaving over £3,331. 
The pulicies produced £3,368, and the claims and 
re-assurances were five, while the other expenses 
were eighty-two, or altogether eighty-seven per 
cent. It must be remembered that this is the 
first year of the company’s operations; and if in 
the second year similar progress has been made iu 
the policy department the per centage for business 
expenses will have beea proportionately reduced. 
This company seems to have the zealous support 
of its proprietary, for it has extensive deposits, 

The United Brothers Assurance Company 
having only been registered in the current year, 
has not any return to be published. The United 
Homeopathic is twelvemontis older, but has not 
published an account, and has not had sufficient 
time. The United Kingdom Provident Fire 
Insurance is nearly two years old, but no return 


Trafalgar Life Assurance Company is six years old. — has been made, and none was to be expected. 
The account in this book commences with 1552. | 


The United Mutual Mining Assurance Society is 


The receipts for life assurance were £5,606; of | over seven yearsoid. ‘Thefirst account in this return 
which the claims required thirty, and all the other | is from the 1st of June, 1851, to the 31st of May, 
expenses one hundred and forty-five per cent. ; or | 1852, The assurance income for the year, with 
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the addition of a small payment of £2 15s. for 
policy stamps, was £4,328, on which the claims and 
re-assurunces amounted to nineteen, and all the 
other expenses to fifty-eight—making seventy-seven 
per cent. 

In the following year the revenue was £5,603, 
while the claims, re-assurances, and surrendered 
policies consumed forty-four—of which the claims 
required four-fifths—and all the other expenses 
thirty-five—making a total of seventy-nine per cent. 
The next account is for the half year to the close 
of 1853. The business receipts were £3,434. 
The ‘claims paid and re-assurances were nearly 
equal in amount, and with a small sum paid for 
surrendered policies reached thirty-six, and the 
other expenses almost thirty-seven, making to- 
gether seventy-three per ceut. For the last year 
to which accounts have been published in this 
return, uamely, the close of 1854, the income 
reached, with £4) of interest, to £8,619, 
and the claims, re-assurances and surrendered 
policies required thirty-one, and the other expenses 
thirty-seven—in all sixty-eighty per cent. 

The claims on policies bore to the policy revenue 
in these accounts the proportion of fourteen, thirty- 
eight, twenty-three, and sixteen and a half per 
cent. We observe that in the year when the 
claims became unusually high the directors wisely 
reduced the expenses, to compensate in some mea- 
sure for the demands upon the funds. In making 
a balance sheet of the company’s affairs for 1854, 
the value of the premiums is placed at a sum 
exceeding that of the policies by eight thousand 
five hundred and seventy-seven pounds ; without 
reckoning upon that profit, the debts of the society 
were then £3,191, against £3,600 on prelimary 
expenses, which are put in assets as a charge 
against future years at the rate of £400 for 
each, until their liquidation—leaving £409 in addi- 
tion to £500 for office fittings and furniture, and 
cash debts and loans £7,695—-making £8,604. 

The United Orders Provident Society and 
General Assurance Company has been registered 
only for scarcely sixteen months at the present 
date, and could not have rendered any account in 
time for this return. 

The Unity Fire Insurance Company was com- 
pletely registered in September, 1852. Its 
subscribed capital was originally rather under, but 
has now, we believe, been increased to, one million. 
Its paid up capital began witn £133,380, which, 
in the subsequent year, was increased by £4,652. 
The subscriptions extend over a very numerous 
proprietary, who might have adequate business of 
their own to maintain an insurance office upon 
reasonable terms. The profuse expenditure 
conuected with the establishment of the Unity 
Companies, and the large business which they 
attracted, almost instantaneously invited more than 
usual criticism in publications connected with 
assurance. Recent differences in the management 
of the Unity General, have elicited the opinion of 
the directors that this rate of expenditure, having 





now served its purpose, should be reduced. It is 
evident that the plan has secured a large mass of 
business; but the questions whether that be all 
good, or being in itself good, may not have been 
too dearly purchased, are matters that chiefly 
concern the shareholders. 

The first account of the Fire Company extends 
for two years to the close of June, 1854, and 
includes the preliminary expenses. The grand 
features of the company during that period are 
its expenditure and income. The former, for all 
current purposes, is £66,509 lls. 4d. And for 
permanent purposes £18,584 17s. 9d. Total 
expenditure £85,094 9s. ld. The preliminary 
expenditure is included in current expenses in this 
account, and as that must have been heavy, it 
swells the total current outlay in appearance above 
the real payments. The income from all sources 
was £42,715 12s.10d.; but as the duty to Go- 
vernment was underpaid by four thousand pounds, 
that sum should be deducted from the revenue. 
These particulars exhibit larger payments than we 
recollect to have been incurred for the establish- 
ment of a fire insurance company at any time ; 
only, in considering them, their extension over 
four years must not be forgotten. The absolute 
receipts for insurance against fire were £16,900, and 
the losses were sixty-nine per cent. on that sum. 
The commission paid to agents for obtaining this 
business cannot be stated from these accounts, as 
it is mixed up with the commissions for selling 
shares; but it is ten per cent. on the original 
capital received. ‘The expense of transacting the 
business, including, for the reason already stated, 
preliminary outlay, is double the last sum, or 
twenty per cent. on the capital received. The 
income received consisted to the proportion of 
nearly twenty per cent. of premiums upon new 
shares, and was contributed therefore by the share- 
holders themselves. Another item was interest 
from investments amounting to £3,314; but the 
interest paid on capital, or the dividend to the 
shareholders, exceeded that sum by £252. This 
payment should have been postponed in the cir- 
cumstances, because no earnings or no profits had 
been made. ‘The expenditure, classed as perma- 
nent in the preceding sentences, was chiefly in- 
curred by the purchase of the Halifax, Bradford, 
and Keighley Company, for which ten thousand 
five hundred pounds were paid. The income of 
that company for 1852, the last included in this 
return, was £8,500, but the claims for fire in- 
surances in that year exceeded these receipts by 
fifty per ceut. In the previous year the claims 
had been only nominal. The other permanent ex- 
penses of the Unity were for buildings in Birming. 
ham and Norwich principally. The funds on hand, 
exclusive of these properties, and available at 30th 
of June, 1854, amounted to ninety-one thousand 
pounds, showing an outlay of capital in the 
establishment of the connexion of forty-two thou- 
sands pounds, and the additional sum due to the 
Government, 
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The accounts for the year terminating at the 
30th of June, 1855, showed a revenue from 
policies of fire insurance, amounting to £23,301, 
aud payments of claims for fire policies to the 
extent of £23,658. A large business had been 
thus established, but it was profitless in this 
instance. The expenses were very heavy, including 
£6,073 for permanent purposes, chiefly the build- 
ings at Birmingham and Norwich, engines, and 
furniture. The dividend paid to the shareholders 
was £6,523, although not only was there no profit, 
but a considerable reduction of capital. It is true 
that this dividend was nearly met by premiums 
on new shares, ou which £4,652 were paid towards 
capital, and the same sum for leave to come into 
the concern. The duty account .is over seventeen 
thousand pounds, and nearly balances on both 
sides. The payments for commissions, salaries, 
directors’ fees, auditors’ fees, and general expendi- 
ture, were £22,858 9s. 8d. The result of the 
transactions of that year was a farther reduction 
of the capital by £28,770, or thereby, in addition 
to the sum of £9,314, received for new shares and 
premiums for their concession. According to this 
view of the accounts, the available capital remain- 
ing at 30th June, 1855, was over sixty-two 
thousand pounds ; and the cost of establishing the 
business had been over seventy thousand pounds, 
against which, however, the buildings at Birming- 
ham, Norwich, and other fixed property, bad to be 
placed ; and the value of the business. 

The Unity General Assurance Association, was 
completely registered on the 7th October, 1854. 
The subscribed capital was 284,376/., of which 
71,094/. were paid up. A considerable portion of 
the paid up capital appears to have been used for 
the purchase of the Trafalgar Life Assurance 
Company’s business. The Unity appears to have 
taken to the assets and liabilities of its 
predecessors, as a large amount of loan instalments 
is debited to the Unity in its first year, which must 
have been received from the Trafalgar business. 
The amount is 18,671/., and 5,113/, are credited 
for returned deposits, which must have been due 
by the Trafalgar, while 1,124/. are credited as 
interest for deposits, of which none had been 
made to the Unity. The sum paid for the 
Trafalgar was 21,372/. The payment, although 
appearing from the books as cash, was really in 
shares. ‘The receipts on premium account in the 
year ending on 30th June, 1855, was 12,981/. The 
life claims were only eleven and one-fourth per 
cent. on this revenue. ‘The other expenses were 
13,662/. The entire income of the company from 
interest and all other sources was 14,453/., and the 
expenditure was 14,112/. Notwithstanding this 


small balance, the practice in many cases of paying 
a dividend to the shareholders, which should be 
postponed, was pursued in this instance; for 
among the ‘various items of expenditure is an 
entry of three thousand eight hundred and four 
pounds for commission, brokerages, and allowance 
The latter charge, we presume, 


to shareholders. 





implies some payment in the form of a divi- 
dend. 

The Universal Provident Life Association was 
established in 1853, and its accounts to the close 
of that year show receipts on account of life 
assurance and sick allowance policies amounting to 
932/., on which the claims were eleven per cent. 
The life claims upon the life incomes were very 
small, being only four and a half per cent. The 
business of the year was not large, and little 
money appears to have been expended in its 
formation. The payments charged for current and 
preliminary expenses amount to 946/. 

The Waterloo Life, Education, Casualty, and 
Self Reliance Assurance Company, was completely 
registered in 1851. The revenue sheet for ten 
months to the 30th September, 1852, shows that 
the paid up capital amounted to 13,5234. The 
life policies yielded 1,645/., and no claims became 
due. The expenses were heavy, but included, no 
doubt, a considerable portion of the preliminary 
outlay. They amounted to 4,884/.; but as an 
aunuity business is attached to the company, 
which was equal to one-fourth of the life 
assurance, that proportion should be deducted 
from the expenses charged in this statement as 
against life assurance, bringing the outlay down 
to 3,660/. No claim was made in the annuity 
department. In the following year a considerable 
addition was made to the paid up capital. A 
business was done in deposits amounting in receipts 
to fourteen thousand five hundred pounds. The 
receipts for annnities was again equal to nearly 
one fourth of those for life policies, and the latter 
was 5,048/., of which the losses required twelve 
per cent. ‘The claims on the annuities amounted 
to a similar proportion. The expenses of the 
year were 7,565/., less 502/. for interest received, 
being above the receipts, irrespective of those from 
deposits, 

The account closing in 1854 gives an income 
from policies without distinguishing them, of 7,511/. 
The re-assurances amounted to four and a half per 
cent., the payments on annuities nearly three per 
cent. ; and it is remarkable that there appear to 
have been no life claims; while the expenses 
amount to 7,423/., including nearly one thousand 
pounds for furniture, and a dividend to the 
shareholders. 

The account closing in 1855, exhibits a farther 
advance in the receipts for policies, the amount 
being 10,0177. The life losses consumed twelve, 
and the annuilies over two, and the other expenses 
almost eighty per cent., making altogether ninety- 
two per cent. of the receipts. Amongst the other 
expenses, over one thousand pounds for dividends 
to shareholders are included. 

The Wellington Reversionary Annuity and Life 
Assurance Society was registered in 1853, and 
publishes an account to the close of 1854. The 
deposits, shares, aud loans, having got mixed in 
one line, we cannot separate them. The revenue 


from policies was 2,681/. The preliminary expenses 
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are cherged 1,070/., and cannot be considered high. 
The re-assurances cost nearly four per cent. ; the 
claims sixteen per cent., and the total expenses in 
addition to the sum for preliminaries, the claims, 
and the re-assurances, came to 5,390/. 

The Whittington Life Assurance Company 
registered in 1855, of course returns no account, 
but closes the list. 

We did not expect to occupy with this subject 


believe to have been well employed; for if the 


practice of life assurance be .desirable, it must — 


be absolutely necessary that the sums paid for its 
accomplishment be carefully husbanded. 
the new companies have a large proprietary ; but the 
transactions on life assurance extend over so long 
a period, that the character of the proprietary must 
undergo great changes before they can all be met, 
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or payment be sought. Already several companies 
have gone under the winding-up act, without 
obtaining a transfer of their policies upon re- 
munerative terms. In others, dividends have been 
paid, and expenses have been incurred, of an 
ouerous character, which might have been avoided 
or curtailed. 

A prudent course of action for the future 


_would, probably, clear away all the responsi- 


the space that it has required, but which we | bilities of the weak companies ; and many of 


them, as will be observed, are in flourishing and 
satisfactory circumstances. We shall endeavour, 
hereafter, to show tle amount insured by the com- 


Many of | panies noticed, as that will require but very little 


space, and will convince all parties that some inde- 
pendent notice on these companies was necessary 
in the interest both of the insured and the insurers, 
and of the public. 


LYRIC. 


THE pang is o’er—the tear is dry—the cloud hath passed away— 
My heart is light—my eye is bright, and I am glad to-day. 
They could not trace upor my face a single line of care; 

It cost me many hours of grief this tinsel robe to wear! 


My clieek was pale—my leart did fail—it shall not fail me oz ; 
My lips were white—there was no light of gladness on my brow; 
I wear a mask—oh ! bitter task the bitter heart derides! 

’Tis passing well—thouglh, truth to tell, it galls the heart it hides. 


Oh! childish heart, hot tears did start—thou, bleeding, would’st not break. 
Thou growest old, and dull, and cold—yet love forbids thee ache ; 

Say, could’st thou bear one voice to hear, and throb not as of yore? 

I fear thee, heart, hot tears would start, as tears did start before. 


Oh! heart, be still—if ’tis Aer will—what, if my heart must bleed ? 

To grieve her gentle, guileless heart, were bitterness indeed. 

Light be her heart—though tears will start from manhood’s downcast eyes ; 
Free be her sleep—though I may weep—from saddest memories ! 


Oh! selfish fool, thy love is cold—or why this bitter plaint ? 
Say—would’st thou make 4er young heart ache because thine own is faint ? 
Say, would’st thou fling, unworthy thing, one shadow o’er her brow ? 

Or wish love’s care to linger there for worldling such as thou ? 


Believe, dear love, if I seem sad, that I was ever so; 

Believe, dear love, I am not worth one shadow o’er thy brow; 
Believe me false, if from that thought a solace thou can’st take— 
I'd rather ¢his poor heart should bleed than ¢hine should ever ache. 


The pang is oe’r—’tis well—t'were well if grief in truth could say ; 
1 will not lie ia agony—I am not glad to-day ; 

Yet, though I’m very lonely now, and evermore must be, 

I'd rather die in loneliness than win one tear from fice / 


W. B. B.S. 











PAUL DELAROCHE. 


Paut Decarocue, the greatest French historical | 
painter of his time, was bora in Paris in 1797, and | 


died last month, at the age of fifty-nine. He was 
the son of an eminent connoisseur in art, who 
held an appointment in the great national pawn- 
broking establishment of France, called the Mont | 
de Pieté, his duty being the valuation of such | 
works of art as were offered there in pledge. His | 
son’s Christian name was Jean Baptiste ; but being | 
of diminutive stature, his schuolfellows nicknamed 
him ‘little Paul,” and that name he afterwards 
adopted as his own. He commenced his studies 
as an artist in the departient of landscape paint- 
ing, but having failed to obtain the prize at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, when he was a competitor 
in 1817, and his elder brother, who had selected 
the branch of historical art, having relinquished it 
for commercial pursuits, he resolved upon devoting 
himself in future to the delineation of historical 
subjects—the highest and most comprehensive of 
all the branches of painting. In 1818, he entered 
the studio of M. le Baron Gros, one of the most 
distinguished disciples of the celebrated David, 
the founder of the modern French school of 
painting. 

All the institutions of art in France having 
been abolished early in the first Revolution, when 
everything established was overturned, and the 
most precious works of art in the country were 
destroyed by the fury of the populace, the French 
may be said to have had no school of study for a 
time. The principal events of the Revolution, and 
the subsequent victories of the French arms, 
formed the main subjects of the productions of 
their artists. Hence, there is something theatrical 
in the character of most of the great works of the 
empire. The collection of the works of art, the 
spoils of conquered Europe, which so long 
graced the museums of Paris, inspired the rising 
race of French artists with « new spirit; and was 
the means of ultimately introducing a more correct 
taste, and a bolder style of expression than was 
shown in the coldly classical productions of the 
school of David and his followers. Colour, action, 
and dramatic effect were the most distinguishing 
characteristics of Gros, the master of Delaroche ; 
and these he studied carefully, at the same time 
striving, and not unsuccessfully, even at that early 
period of his career, to attain that simplicity of 
composition, intellectual grace, and dignity of 
attitude, for which his paintings came afterwards 
to be so celebrated. 

He first exhibited, in 1822, at the age of twenty- 
five, at the Salon, three pictures—“ A Study of a 
Head,”’ a “ Descent from the Cross,’’ and “ Joas 
saved by Jehoshabeth,”’ all of which evinced much 
promise. His progress after this was rapid. He 
was one of the first of the new school of French 





artists who abandoned the academical style, and 


aimed at a free and more vigorous character and 
execution in their works, 
In 1824 he exhibited three paintings which 


| showed not only a striking improvement on his 


mode of treating the subjects which he had selected, 
but also convinced all who beheld them that he 
knew the precise themes which are best adapted 
for historical illustration. These paintings were 
“ Philippo Lippi Declaring his Passion to the Nun, 
whose Portrait he was Painting ;” “ Joan of Are 
Interrogated in Prison ;” and “ Vincent St. Paul 
Preaching before Louis XIII.” His success was 
now decided, and henceforth he relied with more 
confidence on his own inspirations and genius. In 
1827, among other works of less mark, he ex- 
hibited “The Death of Durante,” commissioned 
for one of the halls of the Conseil d’Etat; “ The 
Result of a Duel;” ‘“ Canmont de la Force saved 
from Massacre,” and “ The Death of Queen Eliza- 
beth.” The latter painting was purchased by the 
government of Charles X., and is now in the 
gallery of the Luxembourg; where also is his 
“Joash.” “The Death of Queen Elizabeth,’’ is a 
very powerful picture. The queen is painted in 
her last agony, stretched on a carpet on the 
ground, surrounded by her women, one of whom 
is arranging the cushions under her head. The 
Archbishop of Cauterbury, the Lord Keeper, and 
the Lord High Admiral, are grouped around her ; 
and the Secretary of State, Cecil, is kneeling be- 
fore her, in'the act of soliciting her last com- 
mands, 

English history afforded M. Delaroche other 
subjects for the exercise of his art. In 1830, he 
exhibited his “ Princes in the Tower,” which is 
also in the Luxembourg; and in 1831 he produced 
his ‘Cromwell Contemplating the Corpse of 
Charles I.,” now in the collection of the Earl of 
Ellesmere, a liberal patron of the fine arts, and the 
possessor of the valuable picture gallery of the 
late Duke of Bridgewater, estimated in money 
at two hundred thousaad pounds. His subsequent 
English pieces were “The Death of Lady Jane 
Grey ;’’ “Charles I. insulted by the Soldiers of 
Cromwell”—which is also in the Bridgewater gal- 
lery, and for which the Earl of Ellesmere is said 
to have paid 35,000 francs—and “ Strafford led to 
Execution.” 

In 1531, besides his ‘‘ Cromwell Contemplating 
the Corpse of Charles I.’’ Delaroche produced two 
other great works, “ Cardinal Richelieu Ascending 
the Throne,’’ and “The Death of Mazarin.” 
About the same time, he was elected one of the 
members of the Académie des Beaux Arts, and 
having opened a large atelier, he became a teacher. 


One of the finest of his historical pictures is 

“The Assassination of the Duke de Guise.” This 

was that ambitious and implacable enemy of the 

Huguenots, who advised the dreadful — of 
w 
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St. Bartholomew, and from motives of personal 
revenge, took upon himself the assassination of 


Coligny. 


Having become too powerful for the | 


Throne, it was resolved that he should be privately | 


despatched, as it was impossible to bring him to a 
regular trial for treason. The enterprise was 
entrusted to Lognac, first chamberlain of the 
king, Henry III., and captain of forty-five Gascon 
noblemen, of the new Royal Guard. He selected 
nine of the most resolute, and concealed them in 
the king’s cabinet. On the 23rd December, 1588, 
the Duke of Guise went to the king, and was 


took the idea of his portrait of the beautiful parri 
cide from the excellent painting said to be by 
Guido Reni, in the palace of Colonna, at Rome, 
which has been the means of spreading over all 
Europe the tale of horror connected with her his- 
tory. Beatrice and her sister were executed with 


a sort of guillotine, on the 11th of December, 


somewhat concerned at seeing the guards strength- | 


ened. As soon as he had entered the first hall, 
the doors were shut. Guise, however, preserved 
a calm demeanour, and saluted the bystanders with 
his usual courtesy. When about to enter the 
cabinet, he was stabbed with several daggers, and 
before he could draw his sword, he fell dead, ex- 
claiming, ‘God have mercy on me!” At the 
time of his death, he was thirty years old. In 
the painting representing the assassination, Dela- 
roche displayed the originality of his genius, and 
his masterly finish. This great picture at one 
time belonged to the Duke of Orleans, the son of 
Louis Philippe, and in 1853, it was purchased by 
his brother, the Duke D’Aumale, for 52,000 frances, 
or two thousand guineas. 

From 1837 to 1841 M. Delaroche was engaged 
upon a vast and elaborate work, the painting of the 
Hemicycle at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, a work 
such as no other French painter of the time could 
have finished as he has done. It forms a sort of 
imaginary academy, or ideal assemblage of almost 
all the illustrious masters of past times, and it may 
well be considered his chef d’auvre. 

The later pictures of Delaroche comprise two 
striking scenes in the history of the great Em- 
peror, namely, “ Buonaparte Crossing the Alps,” 
and “ Napoleon at Fontainbleau.” The latter, 
in particular, derives its principal value from the 
entire originality of conception it displays, and the 
poetic feeling thrown around the portrait of the 
fallen conqueror of the world. ‘In middle life the 
physiogonomy of M. Delaroche bore a striking re- 
semblance to that of the great Napoleon. His 
chief works are “ Mirandola,” “ Pilgrim’s before 
St. Peter’s at Rome,” “ Marie Antoinette,” “ The 
Happy Mother,” and “ Beatrice Cenci led to 
Execution.” The story of the Cenci has been 
made known to most readers by Shelly’s fine tra- 
gedy of that name. Delaroche most probably 








1599. The estates of the Cenci family were con- 
fiscated. To them belonged what was afterwards 
called the Villa Borghese, at Rome, since so 
greatly celebrated for its treasures of art. It was 
presented by Pope Paul V., who was of the house 
of Borghese, to his family, and ultimately came 
into possession of Prince Camillo Borghese, the 
husband of the Princess Maria Pauline, the 
beautiful and favourite sister of Napoleon I. 
Mirandola, the subject of the picture of the name 
above mentioned, was an admirable Crichton, of 
Italy, surnamed the Phaexir. He was considered by 
his contemporaries a marvel of learning and genius, 
He went to Rome in 1486, and, we are told, pro- 
posed no fewer than nine hundred theses on all 
subjects, which he declared himself ready to 
defend against all comers, according to the custom 
of that age. As knights combatted each other in 
tournaments, so learned men were wont to chal- 
lenge each other to public wranglings and disputa- 
tions. In Mirandola’s case, no one ventured to 
appear against him, and he was left undisputed 
master of the field. He died at Florence in 1494, 
leaving two or three works in biblical literature, 
against astrology, &c., celebrated for their profound 
erudition. 

For correctness of drawing, carefulness of 
finish, and accurate ppreciation, as well as natural 
delineation of chevacter, no French modern artist 
can equal Delaroche. Some French journals, among 
other works left by him, mention a ‘ Maric 
Antoinette Before the Revolutionary Tribunal,” 
and a “ Last Banquet of the Girondins,” subjects 
which afford fine scope for his powers. Of late 
years he exhibited few paintings, owing to im- 
paired health. He lived latterly in comparative 
retirement. In the course of the morning of his 
death, Tuesday, November 4, he was engaged in 
conversation with Horace Vernet, the celebrated 
painter, his brether-in-law, with M. Goupil, who 
has greatly contributed to popularise his works, 
and with one of his medical attendants. He had 
but so far recovered as to converse ‘rely, when his 
head fell on his breast and he expi-ed, dying from 
disease of the heart, now a common malady. 
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GLEANINGS AND FRAGMENTS. 


No. 1—THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS. 


Tue Elections of the United States cause shame | 


and sorrow to all the friends of self-goyernmeut. 


deed at the poll from which any European despot 
would have shrunk with dread at its results— 


| excepting always their ally and close friend the 


The voters of the Western Republic have done a | Romanoff of Russia, or his protégé, the Bourbon 








of Naples; although a case of libel would be 
made good against anyone who would accuse the 
Neapolitan monarch of doing anything so bad as 
the American republicans, of Anglo-Saxon origin, 
have voted to support. They have rejected Colonel 
Fremont, and selected Mr. Buchanan. The 
former sought not the abolition of slavery, but he 
refused to extend it; and the latter was supported 
by the pro-slavery party, from the conviction that 
he would carry out their programme. 

The issue was expected for some weeks before 
the votes were taken; and now we are told that 
Mr. Buchanan, like certain European statesmen, 
will not dare to carry out the policy of his friends. 
But even if he became suddenly an abolitionist, his 
conversion or his treachery to his party would not 
alter their numbers on the poll. The struggle is 
described as between North and South; but these 
divisions stand for no more than a name in the 
matter, for while Colonel Fremont had few over 
four hundred votes in Baltimore, Mr. Buchanan 
had a vast majority in the City of New York, 
although he was defeated in that State; and even 
in Massachusets over forty thousand electors voted 
in his favour. He had a great majority in 
Cincinnati, and in other large cities in the north, 
and the vote of Pennsylvania was cast for him. 

The statistics of the election have not been, 
and never may be, fully stated; yet figures have 
been published which show that the contest was 
not between North and South; but all the South, 
and nearly one-half of the North, against the 
other half. 

Nominally, the struggle lay between the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican party. ‘The titles are 
fancies. Both parties are in one respect Democratic, 
and both are Republican; but, as if to shock all 
our ideas of democracy, the democrats contend for 
the aristocracy of wealth—the meanest thing, 
according to their cant phraseology, in creation— 
for the propriety of enslaving poor white persons, 
and all who are black or brown, for the renewal of 
the slave trade, and war on all sides to extend 
slave territories. The Democrats of the North 
may not endorse all the opinions of the South ; but 
they vote in their favour, and that is all that the 
South requires from them. 

The strong vote of the North for Buchanan is 
the distressing feature of last November in the 
United States. It is unintelligible in consistence 
with republicanism. Heretofore the South has 
been deemed an exceptional affair—a_ political 
phenomenon, whereliberty bowed before selfishness ; 
but the evil has grown, and coiled its folds around 
a large proportion of the North. Only comparatively 
a small section of the Western community are 
directly interested in slave holding. Probably 
three millions of white hold four millions of black 
persons as their property; and eighteen millions of 
the people in the Union have no direct interest in 
supporting the system. Money is not, therefore, 
so much the stronghold of slavery as pride. The 
despotism concealed in bad natures rejoices in their 





| identity with a superior class. 
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The slaveholding 
section is, moreover, the conquering party. They 
always propose the annexation and conquest of 
other States. They minister, by this process, 
further to the pride of their neighbours. Several 
hundred thousands of men voted in the States upon 
the principle that carried Alexander and his Greeks 
to the Sutlej more than two thousand years ago, 
Ambition is an old and ruddy principle, more 
satiated with blood than even avarice. 

The Presidential Election alarms the friends of 
liberty—as a higher wave than they have hitherto 
seen of an advancing tide. ‘The Slavery party in 
the Union were once tolerated. They are now 
paramount. The Missouri compromise confined 
slavery to the territories south of a fixed line, until 
they became inhabited, and the inhabitants elected 
to make a free or a slave state. The proceedings 
in Kansas destroy this barrier. The local laws of 
that territory have been passed by men who rejoice 
in the name of “ border ruffians,” who belong to 
Missouri, and who crossed the border into the new 
territory, to overpower the resident citizens at the 
poll; voting at the point of the bowie knife, and 
the muzzle of the revolver. They elected a 
legislature by illegal violence, according to the 
confession, or the report, of the commision of the 
Central Congress; yet the executive consider their 
enactments legal. 

For the first time in civilized society we have 
the acknowledgment that an illegally chosen body 
can pass binding and legal statues. The Missouri 
invaders may have deserved and earned a bad 
name to themselves, but they have gained their 
purpose. Kansas has been delivered from the 
friends of freedom. The opponents of slavery have 
been driven from the ground, killed, or imprisoned 
on the soil—chiefly by the aid of the executive 
power of the Union, and its employment for that 
purpose has beeu endorsed by the late vote of the 
people. 

The pro-slavery party in the South have been 
the filibustering personages of the last ten years. 
They proposed the capture of Texas, and they 
attained their object, regaining thus that great 
territory to general slavedom. ‘Ihey procured war 
with Mexico to give the general sanction to the 
southern crime. They have been the fomentors of 
assaults on Cuba for its delivery from Spain, and 
its surrender to a bondage more dismal even than 
servitude to the Escurial. They have been the 
recruiting officers for the marauding forces who, 
with the spirit of the old buccaneers and pirates, 
under General Walker have invaded Nicaragua, 
and restored to that republic and Central America 
the curse of slavery. 

The Fugitive Slave law was iron to the heart of 
the Northern States, but it was driven to the halt 
into the heart. ‘The chattels of the South were 
moveables. ‘They adopted every opportunity of 
flight. Within the free states, as under the British 


flag, their people thought that slavery could not 
exist; but they were taught their error. The law 
2w2 
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and the slave of the South is now a slave 
as much in Massachusets as in Virginia. Formerly, 
the South agreed that the North must not interfere 
with its domestic concerns, and the North submit- 
ted to this nonintervention. After it was fully 
established, the South agreed that it should inter- 
fere with the domestic concerns of the North so far 
as to compel from tle latter an endorsation of its 
bonds; and the North submitted to this intervention. 
The proceeding, indeed, took a still darker hue, for 
the Northern men are compelled to give their per- 
sonal and police services towards the recovery of 
the fugitive from oppression, and his or her restora- 
tion to tyranny. The North became then sub- 
servient to the South in its conservatism. Now 
the former has become equally the tool of the lat- 
ter in its aggressions and extensions to the South 
and to the West. 

This progress astonishes the opponents of 
slavery, who happily live out of the Union; for, as 
Mr. Disraeli once said, progress may either be 
downwards or upwards. ‘This progress is down- 
wards. It is retrogression, and its end may be far 
removed; but where other nations prosecute 
measures to contract the influence and the limits of 
slavery, the United States seek their expansion 
geographically, and, as it appears, over poverty of 
all shades. The result humiliates men. It des- 
troys confidence in their progress upwards. It 
proves the facilities that pride and selfishness pos- 
sess of turning into great crimes, of developing 
their power in outward acts, and their disregard of 
politics, or moral principles, or anything except 
their own gratification. It sinks for evermore in 
a sea of contempt, the apology for slavery often 
uttered in this country by persons from the States, 
who accused Great Britain of leaving the legacy 
of slavery to the Union, when the States escaped 
with all their possessions. The statement deserved 
scarcely a line of refutation. Even that single 
line is now unnecessary, for if the excuse had been 
sincere, it would have prevented the extension of a 
practice which it professed to deplore. 


No. IL—NATAANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


THERE is aclass of authors, few in number, who, 
either not fully appreciating the melody of versifi- 
cation, or anwilling to be bound by its laws, are 
content to allow their impalsive feelings, subtle 
thoughts, or elegant fancies, to mingle with a flow- 
ing, easy, and yet elevated style of prose. Two 
eminent examples of this kind of writing are to be 
found in the late Professor Wilson and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, with this difference, however, that in 
the writings of Wilson we have more actual senti- 
ment, and less suggestiveness—more fancy, and 
less imagination than in the latter writer. In 
Hawthorne we do not recognise the chief power 
in descriptions of persons, places, or things so 
much as in the acute and forcible analysis of the 





inward workings of the mind, in the nice dis- 
crimination of the minutest shades of feeling, aud 
the peculiar application, in many instances, of 
what seems to be an involuntary thought suggested 
by the scene, incident, or emotion he is describing. 
And these reflections do not force themselves upon 
us in any sermonising manner; but seem to flow 
naturally, as the under-current of a mighty stream. 
In this he is, in the highest sense of the word, a 
poet; and he is also a poet in sentiment, idea, 
feeling, and expression. The vivid colouring he 
frequently bestows on inanimate objects, impresses 
them on our minds with almost the vitality of 
living things. He tells us in the “ House of 
Seven Gables,” that the aspect of the venerable 
mansion afflicted him like a human countenance, 
bearing the traces, not merely of outward storm 
and sunshine, but expressive also of the long 
lapse of mortal life and accompanying vicissitudes 
that have passed within. This preface, as it were, 
to the tale, is ably illustrated in the powerful and 
striking scenes that are delineated in connexion 
with it. The depth, brilliancy, and chasteness of 
his embellishments, when he takes in hand any 
commonplace incident, or conventional prejudice, 
prove him to possess the highest poetical feeling, 
guided by a refined and commanding intellect, In 
originality of conception and style he may be said 
to stand almost alone amongst American authors. 
The only parallel, in our opinion, is to to be found 
in the works of Edgar Allan Poe. But while 
possessing genius of the rarest quality, Poe 
wanted industry, and settled purpose, and has, 
therefore, failed to give us, at least in prose com- 
position, anything that bears evidence of sustained 
power, or comprehensive grasp of subject or 
character. His short pieces and poems—brilliant, 
original, and masterly in the extreme, with the 
finest eye for colour in descriptive passages, and 
the utmost facility in detecting the light and 
shade of character are, after all, but the electric 
flashes of a genius that would, had the character 
been equal to the intellect, have outshone every 
other American writer. Possessed of many of 
Poe's qualities of geuius, and happily free from the 
blemishes that taint bis character, Hawthorne 
has produced fictions that are worthy of the fore- 
most rank in our own language; and have been 
rarely equalled in any other. 

Amongst the charms of American writers, we 
should not forget their exquisite taste, delicacy of 
feeling, and chivalrous sentiment towards woman. 
She is not made the chief object of a voluptuous 
picture, as with the French authors; nor the 
useless heroine of a romance, as with tlhe Italian. 
The German ideal of woman, as the household 
goddess, the empress of home, is the nearest to the 
American standard. 

These remarks lead us naturally again to 
Hawthorue ; and as a picture of woman, both in 
her fallen nature and more elevated feelings, we 
think the character of Hester Prynne, in tbe 
“ Scarlet Letter,” one of the most masterly - 








ceptions that ever emanated from an author’s 
brain. She had sinned against the man whom she 
had sworn to love—she had fallen in the sight of 
God, and in the eyes of the whole world; yet how 
few could read of the terrible struggle in her 
mind, the patient endurance of contumely, year 
after year, and not feel, that in many instances, 
crime by the torture it inflicts on the criminals, 
brings its own punishment. Hawthorne has raised 
what, in many hands, would have been but a com- 
mon-place domestic incident, into the domain of 
Greek tragedy, and as we look upon her almost 
angelic love shining through the siufulness of the 
woman, how forcible seem the words addressed to 
her by old Roger Chillingworth :—“ Thou hadst 
great elements; peradventure, hadst thou met 
earlicr with a better love than mine, this evil had 
not been. I pity thee, for the good that is wasted 
in thy nature.” So felt the reader, if he has the 
capacity of feeling such a fine delineation. Not 
only is the character of Hester fine, dramatically, 
but it is a fine embodiment of an abstract idea, 
a type of hundreds in the world around us, of 
whom we know nothing, and see nothing, but the 
dismal evidence of their fall. In the character of 
Dimsdale, Hawthorne finely contrasts the effect of 
the same passion, crime, aad remorse, in two 
beings, man and woman; and, in our opinion, few 
passages have the power, tenderness, and knowledge 
of character, that we find in the following— 


“Thou shalt forgive me,” cried Hester, flinging herself 
on the fallen leaves beside him, “Let God punish! thou 
shalt forgive !” 

He would have released himself, but strove in vain to do 
so. Hester would not set him free, lest he should look her 
sternly in the face. All the world had frowned on her-—for 
seven long years had it frowned upon this lonely woman— 
and still she bore it all, nor even once turned away her firm, 
sad eyes. Heaven had likewise frowned upon her, and she 
had not died, But the frown of this pale, weak, sinful, and 
sorrowful man, was what Lester could not bear and live. 

“ Wilt thou yet forgive me ?” she repeated over and over 
sgain, “ wilt thou notfrown? Wilt thou forgive ?” 

“T do forgive you, Hester,” said the minister at length, 
with a deep utterance out of au abyss of sadness, but no 
anger. ‘‘I freely forgive you now. May God forgive us 


both! We are not, Hester, the worst sinners in the world. 
There 1s one worse than even the polluted priest. That old 
He has 


man’s revenge has been blacker than my sin. 
violated in cold blood the sanctity of a human heart. Thou 
and I, Hester, never did so.” 

“ Never, never,” whispered she ; “what we did, had a 
consecration of its own.” 

“ And I, how am I to live longer, breathing the same air 
with this deadly enemy?” exclaimed Dimsdale. “ Think for me, 
Hester, thou art strong. Resolve for me.” 

“ Thou must dwell no longer with this man,” said Hes- 
ter, slowly and firmly. “Thy heart must be no longer under 
his evil eye.” 

“ Be thou strong for me,” answered he, “ advise me what 


to do.” 

“Is the world, then, so narrow,” exclaimed Hester, fixing 
her deep eyes upon the minister’s, and instinctively exercising 
a magnetic power over a spirit so shattered and subdued that 
it could hardly hold itself erect ; “ is there not shadr enough 
in all this boundless forest, to hide thy heart from the gaze 
of Roger Chillingworth ?” 

“ Yes, Hester, but only under the fallen leaves,” said the 
minister, with a sad smile. 
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“Thou art crushed under this seven years’ weight of 
misery,” replied Hester, fervently resolved to baoy him up 
with her own energy ; “but thou shalt leave it all behind 
thee. It shall not cumber thy steps, as thou treadest slong 
the forest path, neither shalt thou freight the ship with it ; 
if thou prefer to cross the sea, leave this wreck and ruin 
here, where it happened. Meddle no more with it; begin all 
anew. Why shouldst thou tarry so much as one day in the 


| torments that have so gnawed into thy life; that have made 


thee feeble to will and to do ; that will leave thee powerless 
even to repent. Up, and away.” 

“Oh, Hester,” cried Arthur Dimsdale, in whose eyes a 
fitfal light, kindled by her enthusiasm, flashed and died away ; 


| “ There is not the strength or courage left me to ventare 


into the wide, strange world alone.” 

It was the last expression of the despondency of a broken 
spirit. He lacked energy to grasp the better fortune that 
seemed within his reach. 

He repeated the word — 

* Alone, Hester.” 

“Thou shalt not go alone,” answered she in a deep 


whisper. 

Then all was spoken. 

Our space will not allow of giving the extract 
entire, or the power of this passage would be more 
fully appreciated. We care little for the opinion 
of those who would only have an author write in 
one style. We have heard Tennyson blamed as 
being fickle in his taste, and unequal in his style, 
because the “ May Queen,” and the “Talking 
Oak,” are so dissimilar in style—as if, indeed, it 
were not merit in an author, to have the faculty 
of varying his style according to his subject. This 
Hawthorne has done in the “ House of Seven 
Gables,”’ and the “ Blithedale Romance,” without 
at the same time losing his individuality—gives a 
varied insight into different moods of the mind, 
and different shades of character, and in some 
instances graphic passages of great power. We have 
always been forcibly struck by the scene in the 
“Old House,” when the judge dies suddenly with 
his watch ticking in his hand, just as he had pulled 
it out to note his engagements. The picture of 
the stark, inanimate form of the judge, in the arm 
chair hour after hour, and the watch silently tick- 
ing the passing moments, while the soul is away 
in the far regions of eternity. ‘The character, too, 
of Holgran is well drawn; and what a refreshing 
little picture of humanity is Phaebe! In some of 
his short sketches, and, tales, Hawthorne gives us 
the same peculiarities that we meet with in his 
more ambitious efforts; and in these he is equally 
free from mannerism and affectation. It is not 
generally know that Hawthorne is a Unitarian, but 
more than one passage in the “ House of Seven 
Gables” will prove this to any who understand 
the tenets of that sect. His writings are not so 
much known in this country as those of other 
American authors, probably from their subjects not 
possessing any political but a purely literary in- 
terest. 
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No. II.—THE EUPHRATES VALLEY RAILWAY. 


Tue Euphrates Valley Railway has had, like many 
other good schemes, several opponents. A formi- 
dable one appeared in Frazer's Magazine for last 
month. The writer contrasts the advantages of 
the Egyptian and Assyrian route, and decides for 
the Nile. Mr. Lesseps’ Canal is transformed into 
a reason for oposing the railway by the Euphrates. 
We have for years suggested or supported the 
janction of the Mediterranean with the Red Sea 
by a navigable canal. We participate in the 
astonishment expressed by the writer in that able 
periodical at the opposition of the British or the 
Indian Government to the construction of this 
canal—if our Government have been its ac‘ive 
opponents, as he says. We rejoice with him that 
M. Lesseps will probably obtain the eight millions 
sterling of capital necessary for its construction. 
At the same time we cannot see, because Egyptian 
interests require the developement of Egyptian 
resources that the extensive and important regions 
on the Euphrates and the Tigris are to be neg- 
lected. Because M. Lesseps’ proposed cut through 
the Isthmus of Suez deserves, and bas apparently 
obtained, support, we cannot understand why its 
friends should oppose Mr. Andrew's plan for a rail- 
way on the Euphrates. 

The expectations of the writer quoted of the 
profits to be derived from this canal are like his 
figures, a little out of order. We believe that it 
wil! be a very profitable concern, if it be managed 
with propriety ; not on account of the Indian trade 
alone, but of that with eastern Africa, Australia, and 
China; although the calculation that three millions 
of tons will pass annually through the canal, while 
our tonnage to all countries beyond the Cape does 
not exceed materially one-half of that quantity, 
appears rather over the present prospect. Other 
countries have doubtless a large trade with the 
East, but not competent, we believe, to make 
up the estimated quantity. 

The tonnage dues are calculated at ten francs, 
or 8s. 9d. per ton; and upon three millions of 
tons we are told that they would “ represent a 
very fair per centage on the capital of £8,000,000.” 
Of course they would, as they would reach 
£1,312,500, from which working expenses would 
have to be deducted. As, therefore, the plan is 
not in difficulty for capital, and the capital appears 
not to bein danger of a dividend, no excuse 
exists for opposing the Eupbrates scheme. 

We are furnished with the “ pros and cons” of 
the Euphrates Valley Railway, but their author has 
forgotten the “pros,” and has only furnished us 
with the “cons.” This line, it is said, will extend 
from Alexandretta or Seleucis, to Bassorah, a dis- 
tance of eight hundred miles ; and, it is added, 
* No accurate estimate has as yet Leen made of 
the cost; but, in a rough computation, the capital 
required cannot be less than twelve, and may be 
sixteen, million pounds.” 

A railway of 800 miles, at £10,000 per mile, 
would cost eight millions sterling, and as the land 
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would not be costly, or the cuttings deep, and the 
parliamentary expenses nothing, the work might 
possibly be done for that money. 

We are next told of the continental charge 
for conveying goods on railways at “ ten centimes 
per ton, and per kilometer the transport of a ton 
of goods from the Mediterranean to the Persian 
Gulf would amount to £4 15s.” The freight from 
Alexandretta or Seleucis, and from Bassorah to the 
Indian ports would be additional ; and therein the 
transhipment charges would be included. 

It is obvious, whether this calculation be cor. 
rect or otherwise, that heavy goods would not 
come by raiiway from India ; but for our manufac- 
tures out, for silks, for indigo, for other dyes, even 
for fine cotton occasionally and wool in, it might 
be profitable to pay extra freight for superior 
speed. 

The Euphrates Valley line is opposed apparently 
because the Government applied for information 
to the promoters concerning their plans ; because 
they recommended them, in a form equivalent to a 
command, to the East India Company; to the 
Board of Control, and to Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, who, upon the other hand, recommended 
them, in the form of a command, to the Turkish 
Government, and obliged them to give a guarantee 
as the price of our assistance in the late war ; and 
the influence of this country, it is said, was im- 
properly brought to bear upon a timid and grateful 
ally. This is a serious charge, and a weighty recom- 
mendation. It is pleasant to know that our 
Government does not wait to be asked for help to 
a good scheme; and that the Earl of Clarendon 
communicated with Mr. Andrews before that. geri- 
tleman or his friends had corresponded with his 
Lordship. It is a serious matter to hear that Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe used the influence of this 
country to press the Sultan into a bad guarantee. 
Our relief under the latter accusation rests in the 
well known fact that the Sultan’s advisers, when 
the guarantee was negociated, were opposed to 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and the active pro- 
British faction at the Porte ; and that our influence 
in the Divan or the Harem was so circumscribed 
that our fleet was nearly ordered out of the Euxine 
before its work there was finished. We are 
inclined, therefore, to suppose that the Sultan and 
his advisers agreed with the Earl of Clarendon in 
considering the improvement of the Euphratean 
Valley of rather more importance to their interests 
and those of the world, than even the prosperity of 
Egypt itself ; although that is no more endangered 
by the new project than the prosperity of Louis- 
iana or Texas, except upon the transit business for 
passengers. 

In that department the writer referred to, 
admits that two days may be saved by the 
Euphratean route, and that, even after a telegraph 
has been carried through Egypt, will be welcome 
to passengers; but we suspect that the two days 
will turn out to be six or eight —that the passage 
being chiefly by land to the Mediterranean, will be 











more agreeable than the present route, and that a 
healthy competition may be useful. 

We deny that the Euphratean Valley line, as at 
present proposed, is dependent upon the Indian 
trade so thoroughly as its critics allege. The Board 
of Trade has recently issued a number of consular 
reports, and amongst them we find one from Mr. 


local exportation of last year consisted of :— 
Flour one so 2,500 tons. 


Sesame Seed 93% 5,000 sé, 
Galls evi ott 750 _—sé—é,, 
Cotton bie ved 1,000 __—s=z, 
Wool HS : 2,000 _ ,, 


Grain and sundries, say 50,000 ,, 





61,250 ,, 


These goods were brought from the district 
between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean. 
They ,would have all passed over the first section 
of the railway—which will be completed in the first 
instance ; and this trade admits of almost indefinite 
extension, if roads were made, or railways con- 
structed. He reports that 150,000 quarters of 
grain remained unsold for want of transport to 
Alexandretta. He states that carriage from Aleppo 
to that port was 66s. 8d. to 133s. 4d. per ton for 
goods, 18s. 5d. to 26s. 5d. per quarter for wheat. 
As to grain, he says that, with means of transport, 
Messopotamia would “ pour in incalculable supplies” 
at prices-far below those for the same articles in 
the Black Sea. 

We know that General Chesney chiefly explored 
the Euphrates with the view of obtaining a near 
passage to India; but the friends of this scheme 
are now Opening out a country equally fertile, but 
much larger than Egypt itself. 

The Foreign Office are blamed for having gone 
to the promoters of this scheme, before these 
gentlemen came to them. The circumstance shows 
that in the opinion of the Foreign Office the 
scheme evinced gteat practical sagacity. Very 
probably the Government did not say that they 
wanted to open new cotton fields, as Viscount Pal- 
merston stated at Manchester—or to establish corn 
fields independent of Russia, because it is better 
to deal with friends than foes—or that they wished 
to have two overland routes to India, because 
Egypt is more closely connected with France than 
might suit our purpose, if the alliance were not 
found durable; or that roads were wanted into 
Central Asia with the view of prosecuting the 
Persian trade, and especially of improving Messopo- 
tamia; and it is still less likely that the Govern- 
ment distinctly wrote that they wanted a railway 
on the Euphrates for strategical purposes, in the 
event of Russia making war through the Armenian 
mountains by-and-bye ; but all these reasons helped 


to form their opinion that the magnitude of this | 


scheme justified a little departure from etiquette, 
and we consider it the most important proposal 
for British interests recently suggested. 
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The rising trade of the district warrants an ex- 
penditure for its accommodation and extension. 


The importation of British goods in 1851 was 
equal to £146,405, and in 1855 it was £471,353. 


The extension of this trade is the more necessary, 
that it is almost completely free from taxation, 


except that of bad roads, which will be partly re- 


Baker, our consul at Aleppo. He states that the | moved by this scheme. The progress of Egypt 


is in every way interesting, but not more so than 
the prosperity of Syria and of Assyria. As for 
India it has a trade that will afford two roads, in 
or out, and however the Calcutta, Ceylon, and 
Madras trade may run, the Indus business will 
flow into the Euphratean channel. 

No opposition is necessary to this proposal from 
the friends of Egypt. We might have supported 
the Eastern Railway to London, without thereby 
incurring any liability to oppose the Midland or 
the Western lines ; for although all three meet at 
the termini, they take widely divergent courses, 
and neither of them could alone have accommo. 
dated the intermediate traffic. That is an analagous 
case to the Indian business, which can well support 
two or three routes from end to end. 

All scholars, and nearly all mankind, must be 
interested in the developement of the Euphratean 
territories. All the Scriptural commentators place 
the garden of Eden somewhere on the Euphrates. 
The second cradle of the human family was upon 
that river, or its tributary, the Tigris. The first 
city of the new earth was built upon its banks. 
The tower of pride, erected by the post-diluvian 
population, cast a shadow over its waters. It in- 
tersected the great capital of the Chaldean empire. 
With Babylon, the names of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Balshazzar—of Daniel and Darius, of Cyrus and 
Alexander, are for ever associated. _ The grand 
prophet of the captivity, and the energetic Apostle 
of the new era, had their dwelling for a season 
within its walls. Ere even a brick was made upon 
the Nile, Nineveh and Babylon must have had 
busy populations. Twice in the world’s history 
mankind commenced the race of civilisation on 
the Messopotamian rivers. Twice they diverged 
from their banks. to the east, the west, and the 
north. Arts and sciences made their early and 
weak steps upon their shores. Very early in 
history we know that Babylon was a great manu- 
facturing city, famed for the costly fabric of its 
looms. At a more recent date the Chaldean 
kings made it a gorgeous metropolis, the fairest 
ard the richest then on earth. The buildings of 
its great rival Nineveh have been recently ex- 
cavated from their long concealment of full threc 
milleaniums. ‘Their ruins od ieee ps to the 
gorgeousness of the palaces yrian 
canes And yet we have no reason to believe 
that Babylon was equalled, and certainly it was 
not surpassed, by Nineveh in magnificence. The 
fall of the Chaldean metropolis is still a mystery. 

Alexander of Macedon made it the port of the 
Indian Ocean, and of the Persian Gulf. He pro- 
posed to render it the central metropolis of his 
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empire. 


He died early, and after his death | 


Kilburn Priory, or some such place in the West 


Babylon dreoped and never more attained its _ End; another establishmnnt for one mistress, and 
former magnificence and population. It fell until | a cottage for a third; kept a couple of equipages, 


no man now can trace the outlines of its desola- | 
tion. The woe pronounced by the Hebrew Seer | the flash houses of the West End; and conducted 


has come upon the proud city, and no man buyeth | 


its merchandize any more; while its palaces are 
the dwelling places of serpents, and its streets are 
haunted by unclean beasts, 

Not only the cities or their ruins, and the tra- 
ditions of Mesopotamia, are ultra-classical and in- 
teresting, but also the land is full of hidden 
riches. Many millions of inhabitants crowded its 
banks in ancient days. Their power was felt over 
all western Asia and northern Africa. The now 
deserted plains were fields and gardens. The soil 
teemed with vegetation. The fruits of temperate 
and tropical climes grew there in luscious abund- 
ance. The arid sands need only again to be 
irrigated by the abounding waters pouring down, 
ever cold and plentiful, from Ararat and Kars, to 
become joyous with corn, and wine, and oil. It 
may even more affect our interests to know that 
many now wasted acres, save when in early spring 
they are sweet wildernesses of flowers, may be 
covered with cotton, and tend to the employment 
of the many-millioned spindles of our land. 

Every way, commercially, historically, and po- 
litically, the Euphrates Valley route is a grand 
scheme, that must affect immediately the commerce, 
and, in some measure, the destines of our race ; 
and that depends not for success upon a thorough 
traffic, but holds within its own confines, the 
elements of a great prosperity. 





NO. IV.—DIRECTORS AND TIIEIR MEN. 
Tue shareholding interest have been sadly shocked 
of late, by the laxity of their managers. Mr. 
Robson contrived to become transfer-clerk to the 
Crystal Palace Company, at a salary of £150 per 
annum ; and then commenced a smelting work, 


next furnished a large establishment for his wife at ' 





some very fine horses; was intimately known in 


himself very like a fast man, beginning bis race 
with three thousand pounds a year. The directors, 
if they attended to their business, must have seen 
these proceedings. They could not fail to see, 
and they did not check them, and thus the com- 
pany has lost many thousand pounds by false 
transfers, and their former clerk has heen trans- 
ferred to the penal hulks, for twenty years. 

Sometime after, the Great Northern Railway 
company discovered that they had been cheated of 
immense sums, said, indeed, to be two hundred 
thousand pounds, or thereby. Once more, the 
transfer clerk, who was paid £300 annually for his 
services, was discovered to have fallen into crime. 
Yet he was a respectable man. He subscribed to 
all charities. He had his box at the opera. He 
lived in great style. The directors even con- 
sidered him a gentleman of fortune, who only 
sought to amuse himself by transferring shares. 
This Mr. Redpath is the hugest English defaulter 
of recent times—perhaps of any times—through 
pure and simple forgery. He seems to have been 
the Robin Hood of swindlers, giving to the poor, 
not ostentatiously, but privately. He had an itch 
for bestowing and giving. He was a generous 
fellow, who only, unfortunately, forgot to be just. 
Ilis modus operandi was to slip 1 before 100 shares, 
or such like, when he transferred to himself. 

The case is a flagrant illustration of negligence. 
The Directors of course knew that Mr. Redpath 
lived in costly style. A little inquiry would have 
informed them that he was a bankrupt, only a 
short time previously, who paid one and tenpence 
in the pound. It would be singular indeed if 
these joint Stock Companies could pay dividends, 
seeing that they are so singularly managed in the 
bookeeping details. 








ROBIN. 


O Johnnie Frost! O Johnnie Frost! 

The wee birds ken thee to their cost ; 

A brow o’ pearlies thou may’st boast, 
But hard’s thy heart, and cold ; 

The robin near yon cottage grieves, 

For thou hast stown the sheltering leaves, 

And quick his wee bit breastie heaves, 
Wi’ sorrows a’ untold. 


’Twas ae November, dull and drear, 
Nor ance the sun was ken’d to leer, 
When Robin aften happit near, 
To pick the miulan sma’ ; 
And aye his head rose manfully, 
And brightly shone his paukie e’e— 
It spak’ ten thousand thanks to me 
For crumbs, rare dainties a’. 





O, did ye ken how sma’ a gift 
Wad ease the heart wi’ sorrow cleft, 
Each weary ontcast, lonely left, 

Again wad learn to smile! 
O, gin we'd only tak’ a thought 
Hew cheaply pleasure might be bought, 
Content mair aft wad bless the lot 

O’ mortals, born to toil ! 


Bat wae’s me for the bonnie bird ! 
Ae night the wind blew snell and hard, 
And there, upon the frozen yird, 

Lay Rolun, cold in death ; 
O Johnnie Frost ! O Johnnie Frost! 
The wee birds ken thee to their cost ; 
A robe o’ pearlies thou mays’t boast, 

But hard’s thy heart beneath. 

Tuomas NEWBIGGING. 
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DOMESTIC, 


Tne year will be memorable for remarkable crimes. | 
The poisonings of Dove and Palmer, and the | 


vicious state of socicty disclosed by the inquiries 
respecting them, were no more harrowing than the 
red handed, and violent murders of more recent 
months. We appear to have copied the bad 
points in continental society with fatal fidelity. 
A memorial has been presented to Sir George Grey, 
stating numerous crimes, attended by violence, 


chargeable upon foreign residents. The memorialists | 


support their request for inquiry by a long list of 
iniquities. The domestic guilt is however excessive. 
Not only are the cases of absolute murder very 
numerous, but they exhibit unusual brutality. One 
person, a servant in a watchmaker’s shop, in 
London, was so injured by blows from a blunt 
instrument by a robber in his employer's shop, 
in Parliament Street, at an early hour, that he 
died after a week of poignant suffering. The 
assassin is in custody, and will die for this crime ; 
but he is one of the ticket of leave men, whose 
conduct has proved the error of the penal authori- 
ties in his case. 

The cashier of the Irish Midland Railway, a 
peculiarly inoffensive man, was engaged in checking 
and counting his money at an early hour one 
evening of the month, in his office. Although his 
room formed part of a busy station in Dublin, yet 
he was there killed with such secrecy and skill, 
by most violent means, that the crime was not 
discovered until next day, and the criminal has not 
yet been secured. 

A person of rather loose habits—a young man 
living in the neighbourhood of London, left his 
home with a companion; did not return at night, 
and his body was found next day with several 
wounds, of which either of two, at least, would have 
caused death, yet the instrument that had been 
employed was placed in the dead man’s hand, in a 
position to induce the opinion that the injuries had 
been self-inflicted, and suicide had been committed. 
The companion with whom he left home was 
arrested and conveyed to a police station charged 
on suspicion, and negligently permitted there to 
poison himself. He left a letter asserting his 
innocence of the crime; but stating his incapacity 
to survive the charge, which was supported by 
much circumstantial evidence. 

These are merely great murders. Others have 
occurred—not so remarkable; but nearly all have 
been connected with the love of money. Greed 


and idleness were the causes of each offence. 
Crimes with violence are not, however, often 
followed by actual murder; and, although the 
newspapers during the Parliamentary recess may 
diligently record these events, yet other evidence is 
supplied of the increase of guilt. 

An additional police force is recommended for 











the detection of the criminals. More schoolmasters 
are proposed for the prevention of crime. The 
acting generation of robbers are probably beyond 
the reach of the schoolmaster ; while the majority of 
great criminals for some time past, read and write 
admirably. Their moral instraction was more 
defective than their intellectual ; and some of them, 
having chosen vicious courses, never were able to 
escape from the Maelstrom of wickedness. We 
should never forget that a dreadful murder was 
committed once, and recently, by a person who had 
previously sought in vain for admission into an 
institution for the reformation of criminals ! 

The Crimean banquet at Edinburgh on the last 
day of October, was intellectually a greater 
festival than the demonstration in Dublin. The 
important speech of the day, in a_ political view, 
was Sir John M’Niell’s, who defended his Crimean 
report in an energetic and rather indignant mauner ; 
repeating, if not in so many words, yet in idea and 
spirit, that the belted Earls were as stupid, and 
their assistants as helpless, as that document 
painted them. 

The new Commander-in-Chief has decided on 
retaining hereafter the depots of the avowedly 
Scotch regiments in Scotland, and brigading them 
at two stations, Fort George in the north, and 
Stirling in the centre of the country. The 
arrangement will provide their efficiency first in 
recruiting, and next in teaching the art of war to 
recruits, 


FOREIGN. 


The Foreign intelligence is uninteresting, 
and, excepting that from the United States, 
extremely meagre. ‘The pressure for money in 
France, like the pressure to get out of a crowd in 
difficulties, is suffocating; yet, upon the whole, 
speculators bear up gallantly. The difficulty in 
this country has been increased by another advance 
in interest. Indeed, the prosperity of the money 
interest is provided for during monetary adversity 
by law. London banks now offer six per cent. to 
depositors, and charge rates unknown before. 

European politics have been out of joint and 
order. France, Russia, and Prussia have insisted 
upon the withdrawal of the Austrian armies from 
Moldavia and Wallachia, and the British fleet from 
the Euxine. The Austrians and the British de- 
clined to evacuate until the Russians performed the 
terms of the treaty of Paris. The Turkish 
Ministry were supposed to be favourable to 
evacuation— without any further fulfilment of the 
clauses iu the treaty than had occurred, leaving 
the deficiencies for discussion and regulation by 
the Commissioners of the great Powers, or 
another Congress at Paris. This Ministry has 
changed. Redschid Pasha, the old friend of 
British Ambassador—Lord Stratford de i 
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has succeeded to power; and the Turks are in 
accordance with the occupying allies. 

The questions disputed are two-fold — first, 
which ; second, where—is Bolgrad, that was here- 
tofore in Bessarabia, which the Austrians and 
British want to be henceforward in Moldavia; and 
which the Russians wish to keep in their own 
dominions, and out of the country ceded to Turkey 
in the Parisian treaty. The difficulty origiuates 
in the existence of two Bolgrads — major and 
minor—and as we can do nothing for its solution, 
we are at liberty to cite its existence, as one 
more error in diplomacy, that, like legislation, 
provides for quarrels. 

This affair has postponed any action, probably, 
in the Neapolitan business, and it has become a 
very pretty farce. The Neapolitan King is allowed 
to improve his subjects, upon the plan indicated 
by the Russian Chancellor, Gortschakoff, or, in 
that diplomatist’s words, according to his own 
fancy. ' 

The active adhesion of Prussia to the new pro- 
Russian policy infers the weakness of the matrimo- 
nial bond proposed between Britain and the North 
German power ; or a difference between our Cabinet 
and our Court; but the opposition of Prussia to 
Austria would account for the opinions of the 
Court at Berlin. 

FRANCE. 

The internal condition of France is not health- 
ful. The drain of money out of the country in 
f oreign speculations, has fettered home trade ; and 
it is exposed to great privations of capital. From 
this country more loans cannot be obtained. 
Although, therefore, the French have secured the 
cession of 2,500 miles of Russian railways, yet as 
they require a capital of nearly forty millions ster- 
ling to make them, it seems obvious that they can- 
not be made; for all available measures will be 
used ie prevent any investments from this country 
in these securities. Our Government want all the 
money that we can spare to be invested in the corn 
and cotton colonies; and chiefly in Canada and 
India. The railways of Canada are now long and 
important. The Grand Trunk alone has more than 
eight hundred miles open; and in a few years a 
railway will run from the sea in Nova Scotia to 
the shores of Lake Superior. 

The Emperor of Russia’s railways wont take 
either in Britain or France. If they are likely to 
prove a good speculation, the Government of that 
empire should borrow money to construct them. 
That may be the conclusion of the matter; for 
the lines being needed for war Will be, doubtless, 
made. The population of Russia is scattered so 
widely as to prevent them from paying ordinary 
shareholders. 


SPAIN. 
Another slight insurrection has occurred in 
Spain, but it was speedily suppressed. A fusion of 
interests between the elder and the junior Bourbons 
has been proposed for Spain, and the junior, as 
represented by the Queen and her Ministry, are bad 





enough for an alliance with their seniors. They 
cannot be injured by any companionship of the 
kind. They can have few companions whom they 
would not spoil. 

ITALY. 

The Italian question reposes. Nothing, appa- 
rently, can be done. At any rate, nothing is 
done. ‘The Emperor and Empress of Austria visit 
Venice. The Queen of the Adriatic is possibly 
more pliant, among her lagoons, than some other 
cities of the conquered, and may have been 
selected, therefore, for Royal favours. 

AMERICA. 

The election of President for the United Siates 
has terminated in favour of Mr. Buchannan— 
the candidate of the Democratic party, who sup- 
ports the extension of slavery, the system of 
annexation pursued by the slave interest in the 
Union, and the foreign policy of Mr. Pierce. 
A development of the slave holding interest will 
follow in Kansas, and other territories of. the 
Union. — The addition of all the small republics of 
Central America that can be conquered may be 
expected, with the view of swallowing Mexico, 
which would thus be surrounded by the United 
States. As this policy would, however, be directly 
in defiance of the treaty with this country, known 
as the Clayton Bulwer treaty, which has been often 
quoted recently, it would cause probable quarrels 
and certainly umbrage. The politics of the west 
look dark. General Walker, who commands the 
irregular pioneers of United States slavery in 
Nicaragua, receives numerous reinforcements in 
men, and we presume in material also, from the 
United States’ ports. 

PERSIA. 

The proposed expedition from Bombay against 
Persia causes much speculation at home—where 
it is not clearly known whether the Persians be in 
or out of Herat—or where Herat itself may stand 
—or how we are affected by the matter. Those 
persons who are informed on this point, probably, 
find everything correct; and the general public, 
like railway travellers, trust to the conductors’ 
“ All’s Right,” and off and on they go. The num- 
ber of Anglo-Indian officers whose furloughs have 
been contracted recently, and who have crossed 
overland during the last month, indicate serious 
intentions on the part of the Ministry. Constan- 
tinople may be the other part of Herat, and the 
Persians may have proposed to follow the path of 
the Russians. They will, probably, enjoy similar 
results—and lose a slice off their sea coast. As 
we have no power in that quaiter on whom a little 
more territory can be bestowed prudently—any 
thing of that sort will have to be taken under 
cur own flag; but such incumbrances would be 
useful on the Persian Gulf, between the Euplirates 
and Kurrachee. 

Nothing more has appeared lately regarding our 
quarrels with Mexico and New Granada, and as 
both republics pursue freedom uader difficulties, 
and with good intentions, interference by this 
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country against them would be inconvenient, and 
moreover, in very bad taste. 

The details of the losses by the earthquake of 
October on the eastern coasts of the Mediterranean 
are distressing. Crete alone has lost seven hundred 
and fifty lives. “Probably a similar number has 
been lost in some of the villages on the neighbouring 
coasts of Turkey. Altogether, the lives destroyed by 
this earthquake are not under two thousand. The 
loss of property is unknown. In the fated isle of 
roses— Rhodes, on the afternoon of the 16th No- 
vember, a flash of lightning exploded the powder 
magazine with a force that destroyed two hundred 
buildings, and caused the death of four to five 
hundred persons. 

INDIA. 

The fatalities by the great floods of India have 
caused at home a sad feeling, not only on account 
of the terrible loss of life and property, but at the 
want of those municipal arrangements which in 
Europe enable aid to be afforded certainly and 
rapidly to the survivors of great calamities. Sub- 
scriptions have been proposed to assist those 
persons who have been rendered destitute and 
homeless by these floods, but the want of any 
obvious means of applying the proceeds conclu- 
sively proves the deficiency of Government in 
Hindostan. India wants more Government. 
This was shown by the evidence ‘that personal 
torture existed, in spite of the law, in Madras. 
The want is not less clearly shown in the present 
case. No difficulty should be experienced in con- 
veying help to the unfortunate in any part of our 
dominions. In other words, Government should 
be represented by more numerous officials—either 
appointed by the executive, or by the people. The 
want of a middle class of Europeans, not connected 
Officially with the Government, is equally obvious. 
The efforts made to extend and improve Indian 
agriculture will work slowly until they are pro- 
moted by European capitalists, or rather owners or 
leaseholders of land, for their own interest. The 
race who prosper in Central America, in the West 
Indian Islands, and even in Africa, iaay be capable 
of living upon, and superintending, plantations in 
India. ‘Their presence c.uld not prevent all 
calamities; but they would limit many evils, and 
alleviate others. 

The great floods, appear to have originated 
in the Central Asiatic mountains, extended west- 
ward to the Volga, and caused the destruction 
of many houses, probably of many lives in As- 
trachan. This year of peace has been distinguished 
by “elementary” war—by deluges and earthquakes 





of unusual magnitude. Ten thousand individuals 
are said to have been drowned by the deluges in 
India, and ninety thousand perished by cholera 
during the year. © 

COLONIAL. 

A new Caffre war was expected recently, but the 
Governor of the Cape, Sir George Grey, has met 
the Chiefs of the Caffres, and persuaded them that 
peace is better than war. They appear to have 
taken his advice, and recommenced their diary 
operations in the conviction that they tend to the 
greater happiness of the Caffre race, than those 
occasional raids on our frontier that have hitherto 
terminated to them in defeat and disaster. A 
portion of the German Legion has been forwarded 
last month to that colony, along with a considerable 
number of females, chiefly we infer Germans, who 
propose to settle with these military farmers on the 
frontiers of Caffreland; and security from those 
occasional inroads can be found only by increasing 
the numbers and the strength of the colonists. 

Arrivals from Australia state that near to Sydney 
the most productive gold field hitherto discovered 
in that great country had been found. 

COTTON WANTED. 

The aspect of Western affairs has probably 
sharpened the search of our Government for cot- 
ton. The Manchester Chamber of Commerce in 
their address to Viscount Palmerston, during his 
visit to Manchester, on the 6th instant, stated that 
it was the duty of the Government to prevent, so 
far as possible, the dependence of a large industry 
upon one country for the supply of its raw material ; 
especially as that supply might be endangered 
either by events in diplomacy, or by floods or 
frosts. .The Premier accepted the responsibility, 
and stated that the Government had pressed the 
construction of railways in India, that they might 
facilitate the transit of produce. He also stated 
that on the west coast of Africa, a large growth 
of cotton might be expected. 

The railways in India do not seem to make that 
progress which the large capital already found for 
them would have induced us to anticipate. The 
line of the Scinde railway appears not yet to be 
finally fixed, although not money only, but all the 
other means are ready. ‘The Baroda, line which is 
of grave importance in cotton, has money, but no 
work done. ‘The line from Bombay seems to be 
pushed into the country with some degree of 
energy—more even than the line out of Caleutta, 
which pays hitherto so well that all the parties 
interested in its prosperity have the best reasons 
for wishing its extension. 
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Stories by an Archaeologist and his Friends, 2 vols., | they deemed their oppressors. Do not smile, Mary, at the 


8vo. Pp. 250. London: Bell and Daldy. 


Tuts archeological party established themselves in 
Naples, not having before them that proper fear 
and dread of the Bourbon that should distinguish 
free born subjects in our time—or, indeed, some 
of them were not British subjects of any descrip- 
tion. While lodged in the metropolis of volcanoes, 
the, met together to spend time, and tell tales. 
The English archeologist reported them, with that 
practical turn common to his countrymen, and he 
has done the work well. The tales are all admira- 
bly told, and the archeological studies of the 
writer have not interfered with his study of the 
English language. A peculiarity in the volcanoes 
is the arrangement of the tales. A botanist gives 
a story founded on a botanical fortune. A Numis- 
matist furnishes a tale of very nice circumstantial 
evidence connected with “the Peutadracham of 
Ptolemy.” A young painter relates the way in 
which a man may come by a fair, rich, young bride 
in Italy, if he has adequate courage and strength 
to defeat one, two, or more brigands at the right 
time ; and a Bibliopolist begins with the history 
of alife’s search, or, rather, the search of two 
lives after the lost books of Livy—which are lost 
to all intents and purposes now, since the only 
copy of which the Jearned have obtained a glance 
for a great many centuries was boiled into gela- 
tine, at Paris. The English archeologist tells 
another tale of circumstantial evidence, under the 
title of the persecution of inventors and discoverers. 
A young politician, named Blake, was banished for 
his opinions to Botany Bay, when Sydney was one 
house and two huts. The lady to whom he had 
been affianced, married him, and followed the po- 
litical felon to his place of banishment. The 
ticket-of-leave system appears not then to have 
been invented. Blake was, notwithstanding, al- 
lowed in afternoons or evenings to visit his wife. 
He was a mineralogist, and discovered then the 
golden wealth of Sydney, and even produced gold. 
He committed the secret to his wife ; but as they 
talked over the strange discovery, Blake was 
seized, by orders! of the Governor's secretary, who 
had reasons for disliking the prisoner. 


One night, when they had metas usual, and Blake had 
poured into her eager ear a description of new discoveries, 
and new plans, and new hopes— hopes vast and glittering as 
the fairy castles of youthful dreams—he spoke in detail of 
the most recent wonder that his investigations had developed 
to him. 

“That brook in the mountains,” he exclaimed, “is not the 
only source of this countless treasure. I have now assured 


myself that other spots are similarly rich; and, even 
here, comparatively close to our prison walls, so filled with 
squalid misery—in nfost cases the result of the lawless 
straggle of the poor for the guld of the rich—even here, lies 
treasure, unnoticed and unknown, that would make all these 
unfortunates the possessors of wealth more vast than they 
have ever pictured to themselves the envied riches of those 





| wildness of these statements,” continued Blake, looking 


seriously into her wondering face; “do not smile at what I 
have said, nor at what I am about to say :” and as he spoke 
he rose, and placing his hand on the great stone of more 
than a ton weight, by the side of which he had been sitting, 
“ This, Mary,” said he, “ strange and unlikely as it may seem, 
is a mass of nearly pure, virgin gold !” 

As he ceased, a distant sound as of approaching footsteps 
was heard, and he looked anxiously round ; but no form was 
visible, and even in the comparative darkness, as no elevated 
objects intervened, he could see to a considerable distance, 
Ile had far exceeded the hour, as usual, and felt some alarm ; 
bat, after listening attentively, said, turning to Mary, “ it 
was a drove of kangaroos passing the ravines of the Hunter 
River.” But Mary pressed him to return immediately. “I 
will, I will,” he replied ; “ but yet one moment: I have for 
some time carried about me, and often look at it in secret, 
the witness and proof of this vast discovery. ‘The moment 
has come to show it to you, Mary;” and he took from an 
inner pocket of his coarse, woollen waistcoat, two small pieces 
of virgin gold, to which the irregularities of the crucible had 
imparted a singular form. 

As they were both bending closely over the lumps of 
metal, in order to examine them in the comparative darkness, 
a rusli was suddenly heard, and a clanging of steel, and the 
bayonets of two soldiers glittered in the uncertain light, and 
Blake was seized by the prison police, accompanied by a file 
of military from the small detachment that garrisoned the 
soi-disant fort, near the governor’s house, or palace, as it was 
sometimes called. 

It would seem that Blake had been represented by his 
enemies as a desperate fellow who would make a fierce resist- 
ance when arrested, and hence the useless display of force. 
In spite of his protestations, and the passionate tears and 
prayers of Mary, they were separated, and Blake was led away, 
and cast into a solitary cell. In vain Mary sought an inter- 
view with the governor ; the secretary alone was visible, and 
obdurate. She thought of disclosing Blake’s secret to the 
governor, in a note conveyed by one of the servants. Yes, 
she would write immediately; but yet she dismissed the 
thought, —for she had sworn secrecy under any circumstances. 
The doors of the prison, too, were closed against her. What 
an evening was that,—what brilliant hopes dispelled—what 
misery in their place! And she passed the night in an 
agony of tears, that the attempted consolation of her faithful 
seavant could not alleviate. 


The Sceretary swore that he had lost gold 
trinkets ; and the virgin metal was supposed to be 
his property transmuted. The revelations of the 
prisoner were ridiculed as shallow fictions by the 
authorities. He was flogged, and he died. When 
his wife was informed of his fate she was seized 
with fever. As her death approached, she sent for 
the Governor, to reveal to him more circumstan- 
tially the tale of gold. He waited to finish his 
breakfast, and she was dead. So the gold lay 
dormant for half a century, and when it came to 
light, old people remembered the tradition of 
Blake. A far more pleasant story is told by the 
botanist. A London seamen brought from South 
America a crimson drop—a little flower—to his 
wife at Wapping. She nursed the flower, but it 
died; yet a little slip was left and rewarded her 
care by many crimson drops. The sailor had been 
long away. [t was said that his ship was lost. 
His wife was poor, her father was old, their son 
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was young, the landlord levied a distress, a market 
gardener offered five guineas for the crimson drop, 
but it was refused because it was the sailor’s gift. 
Just at the proper time, and when the family were 
removing from their old and bare house the 


sailor returned, and thus was the first fuschia sold 
in England :— 


Mary recovered at last; and then John knew all the 
worst. He knew it without being down-hearted; and de- 
clared there was good fortune yet in store for them, and 
kissed Mary again and again, as he heard how she had re- 
fused the five guineas for the slipping, the last gift of her 
husband, and now, all that remained of the comfortable 
home lhe had left four years before. 

“ But where,” said he, putting Mary’s bonnet to rights, 
and lookingly lovingly iu her face, “ where is the old Ja- 
maica chest ?” 

“ Gone—gone with all the rest ;” sighed Mary, leaning 
on Jack’s shoulder; “but you have come back, Jack, and 
now all will soon be right again.” 

“ But we must have that chest!” cried Jack. 

“ All the traps together are only seized for £5, father,” 
said John, “so, if so be you have come back cashy after 
four years’ cruise, it is easy to track the broker, and get it 
again.” 

“T’ve come back with my skin, Jack, lad,” replied his 
father, “and that’s ‘all;” but as Jack senior said it, he 
scratched his head, and pronounced the present circumstance 
one of the nastiest bits of sea he'd ever navigated ; but— 

Here the stranger, who had been watching them for some 
time came up, saying, “If five guineas would be useful, I’ve 
offered it for that little plant, and am ready to give it now.” 

“No! No!” cried Mary, tightening her hold upon the 
crimson drop, and drawing closer to her husband, “ No! 
No!” 

“ Easy, easy, Mary, wench!” interrupted Jack, “ you've 
got me now; that’s better than the keepsake. Make it six,” 
said Jack, tusaing to the stranger, and inwardly smiling at his 
own exhorbitant demand; “make it six and you shall 
have it.” 

‘*No!” said the stranger, “ that’s coming it too strong.” 

“ Very well!” cried Jack, “then pitch it into the river 
Mary, and come along. MHeigh forward for old Joe’s crib 
over the water.” 

“Stay! stay!” cried the stranger, alarmed at the celerity 
and energy of Jack’s directions and movements; “stay, you 
shall have the six guineas,” and they were counted out; and 
the stranger evidently did not consider that he had a bad 
bargain ; und Jack thought he had a very good one. 

“And now to track the broker,” cried Jack, and away 
scampered young John, in the direction the cart had taken ; 
and the rest of the party followed, old Joe hobbling last, as 
fast as his wooden leg would carry him. It little matters in 
‘what time, or how, or where the broker was overtaken ; 
but he was overtaken, and the six guineas just covered the 
rent and expenses, with a crown over for the broker, in 
acknowledgment of his great civility in giving up the 
goods, and the trouble of carting them back again. 

That night there was great rejoicing in the little parlour 
with the white sanded floor; for all the old furniture had 
found its way back to the old places, and looked as if it had 
never been disturbed. All except the old Jamaica chest ; 
and that, by John’s directions, was placed in the middle of 
the room; and after a supper which one of the last shillings 
produced by the sale of old Joe’s silver backy-box had beea 
the means of furnishing, Jack sent out his son to borrow 
a hammer and chisel; and by the persuasion of those imple- 
ments in the powerful grasp of Jack himself, the sides and 
the bottom of the chest soon cast off there internal coatiogs 
of thin deal, and exposed a lining of Spanish doubloons. 

“Two hundred of ’em,” cried Jack, “ my prize motey afler 
the capture of the San Miranda, before I entered the merchant 
service; I stowed ’em away while I was at sea, against a 
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“ And they're come in all right, like the sunshine after the 
storm,” said old Joe hitching up his white canvas trousers 
over the hip of his wooden leg. 

Ay, like the moral: at the end of the chaplain’s sermon,” 
said young Joho. 

“ Yes, but more tangible,” said Jack. 


It may not be out of place to add that the practical 
botanist realised a fortune by the flower. 

“And, in conclasion,” said the botanist, who had been 
obliged to pause for a moment, to receive the boisterous ap- 
plause which his story called forth from his friends, 
“in conclasion, I may add, that the stranger did not 
make a bad bargain. He was one of the London suburban 
nurserymen, who, with a keen eye to business, had at once 
perceived the attractive character of the ‘little slipping’ in 
the window in Wapping, as he passed one day to inquire for 
the owners of a Dutch vessel, who had in freight some pack- 
ages of tulips, consigned to him from Holland. In his 
skilfal hands, the single plant was soon multiplied, and by 
the end of the second season, he had a stock of several han- 
dred plants, covered with their graceful and _richly-coloared 
floral drops, which he readily disposed of at half a guinea 
each ; and the attractions of the crimson drop went on in- 
creasing ; and he realised £30,000 pounds by the investment 
of that six guineas in Wapping.” 

“It is scarcely necessary to add,” continued the botanist, 
that the plant in question was the Fuchsia Coccinea, the 
first of the Fuchsias cultivated in Europe. The plant had 
been described at a somewhat earlier period, by the botanists 
Ruiz and Paron, in their well known and magnificent work, 
and it had been named in bonour and memory of that grand 
old German botanist, Leonard Fuchs, who died more than 
200 years before the discovery of the plant which has thas 
perpetuated his name, having published, in 1542, his famous 
work, ‘ Historia Stirpiam,’ illustrated with 516 excellent 
engravings in wood, master-pieces of art for their date.” 

“And did the nurseryman share his profits with the 
sailor ?” inquired several of the archawologist’s friends, 

“ Not exactly,” replied the botanist, “ but he sent Marya 

very fine specimen in full flower, entirely covered with blos- 
soms ; and, as the family, in their little home in Wapping, 
never heard of the extraordinary fortune he had made by 
the ‘little slipping,’ they always thought it a very kind and 
polite attention.” 
The two volumes will be popular, not among 
archwologists only, but all other classes. The 
tales have more pith and wear in them than wag- 
gon loads in three volumes. They bear to be read 
twice or thrice in a month—a severe test of 
authorship in fiction. 





Self and Sacrifice; or Nelly’s Story. By Anwa 
Liste. 1 vol, p.p. 346. London: 
bridge and Sons. 

Tue information on the title page is 

to tell the reader that Nelly’s story is written 

a lady. It bears throughout the female character. 

The heroine is the elder daughter of a family. She 

was an only child. Her mother died, and her 

father married again. as born 

—little Edith—and their father died. 

begins when his second wife was engaged in the 

education of her two daughters—one her own 
child—the elder, the daughter of her 

—between whom and an uvexplained hatred 

had existed, which the survivor had never, at that 

date, attempted even to subdue. 
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The family were rich, residing at ‘ Rocklands,” 
and the lady endeavoured to discharge her duty to 
the elder daughter—exactly her duty, but in acold 
and formal fashion; professing no love, where 
none was felt—but struggling without it to be 
rigidly righteous. It is evident enough that little 
Nelly, in these circumstances, would not be the 
favourite of the servants, or the visitors ; besides, 
she was not pretty, and that is a terrible blemish 
to a female child, in her own eyes; and, therefore, 
little .Nelly was cross and petulant—even, occa- 
sionally, with little Edith, and always with her 
mamma. Matters, of course, grew worse between 
the parties ; and they might have gone a great way, 
except for the intervention of Aunt Mary. This 
lady was the sister of the children’s father; but 
in the position of the case, like a very wise 
woman, she particularly loved the motherless child, 
and being an independent lady, with much in- 
fluence over her sister-in-law, she did not find it 
difficult to acquire a similar influence over her 
niece, and it was used by a judicious training of 
the child to self sacrifices, upon Christian principle. 
Aunt Mary had never married, but we have many 
hints that she might have done so, and would not ; 
also that at one time she would have married, and 
could not. These little and unravelled mysteries 
give zest to the story. They leave something un- 
explained, exactly as we always find in the world. 
Aunt Mary’s “ features were feminine and delicate, 
but not regular. Her soft, pensive, blue eyes, had 
a tone of sadness that spoke of sorrow long ago; 
and her mouth told the same sad tale.” She had 
a wayward disciple in her little niece, ahd a wilful 
disposition to curb. The story of the struggle is 
told in an exceedingly interesting strain; both in 
the conversational and the descriptive pages. Aunt 
Mary had to contend with the prejudices of the 
mother, and the temper of Nelly ; but the last was 
first subdued. One afternoon, Nelly rescued Edith 
from a wild bull, and was injured sadly in her 
heroisim. That illness, and its cause, softened 
éverything ; and for a time the family were very 
happy. Then there came to Rocklands a certain 
uncle Robert from India; but he was not wealthy, 
and he so speculated with the money of his sister, 
the lady of Rocklands, that she was ruined; and 
only little Nelly’s fortune—and she was no longer 
littlke—and Aunt Mary’s means, remained. Kock- 
land’s was sold, and the family removed to London. 
House hunting with them, as with everybody, was 
a difficult business. 


We are in London—not as before, in a splendidly fur- 
nished house in Grosvenor-street, surrounded by all the 
luxury that wealth commands, but in small, comfortless 
lodgings, in an unfashionable street near—yes, positively — 
near the Strand! However, we were not to remain there 
long—only until we had found a cottage to suit us. And 
now began that terrible ordeal, house-hunting. We thought 


it would be easy to find what would suit our very humble 
requirements ; no such thing. Some of the cottages were 
tuo small, some too large; some were at too high a rent, 
while oihers had no gardens, or else were in an unhealthy 





locality. In some cases there was no conveyance into town, 
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a point on which my aunt laid great stress. In short, we 
almost despaired of getting anything to suit us, though we 
had now been seeking indefatigably every day for a month. 

At last, Mr. Selwyn told us of a cottage at H—, which, 
he said, would exactly suit us ; so, with renewed vigour, we 
went toexplore. At the very sight of it; Edith and I went 
into paroxyisms of delight; for it reminded us slightly of 
aunt Mary’s. It hada small garden in front, stocked with 
beautiful flowers. French windows opened on to a long 
verandah, that ran round the house, which was covered with 
vine, roses, and jessamine. Behind was a garden, not very 
large, but so arranged as to look twice its size ; for it con- 
tained some fine trees, and thick shrubs, and the paths 
wound in and out among them. The grass was fine, and 
smoothly shaven, reminding us of that at Rocklands. At 
the end of the garden was a small orchard (like aunt Mary’s) ; 
and beyond that a meadow sloped down to the brook, which 
flowed noisily at the bottom. Edith and I were in eestacies, 
and ran into the house, while my mother and aunt, with a 
view to the practical,-were exploring. When my mother 
saw our glowing cheeks, and eyes sparkling with excitement, 
she smiled gently, ‘“‘ Why, darlings—the country air has 
already done you good! You have more of the Rocklands 
look about you than you have had since we left !” 

“Oh, mamma!” we exclaimed, “do take this cottage! it 
is the very thing.” 

“ Ah, dears! but the rent is higher than I should like to 
give. We must be prudent, you know, for though Nelly 
can go on without masters, Edith must still be taught, and 
that is expensive.” 

And she sighed. 

“But, Mamma,” I argued, “I can teach Edie; she will 
learn much better from me. Eh, Edie ?” 

Edith nodded. 

“ And it will do me good, Mamma; for while I am teach- 
ing her, I shall be improving myself. Besides, I know the 
exact routine of her studies; and if she had fresh masters, 
they would perhaps begin a different system, which would 
only unsettle her, and throw her back. You know, mamma, 
that my teachers said I was as able to teach French, 
Italian, and German, as they were; and Signor B— said as 
much for my singing ; and Mr. Hartley for my playing; and 
Mr. Christie said—don’t you remember ?—that I could even 
earn a livelihood by teaching drawing. Oh, mamma, let 
me teach Edith, and then you can take this delicious cot- 
tage !” 


Time wore on, and it was clear that Nelly’s 
fortune was not large, and even her aunt had been 
injured by the follies of uncle Robert. Nelly had 
promised to marry a yonng gentleman, when she 
lived at Rocklands. He had gone to India, and 
although a zealous lover when their acquaintance 
had ripened into that feeling; he became a careless 
correspondent, and that gave trouble to the young 
teacher. Anather trouble befell them. Her 
mother died, leaving Edith to the care of her aunt 
and little Nelly. 


Months had passed ; and still we went softly about the house’ 
and spoke in hushed accents, Each day, my little sister 
and I took a basket of fresh and beautiful flowers, to strew 
upon the quiet resting place; and while we sat there in the 
solemn presence of the dead, I read to her from the book of 
God, and tried to awaken in her young, untaught soul, feel- 
ings, which had so long lain dormant, that at first, they 
seerred well-nigh extinct. I was aided in my task by Mr. 
Percival, who came up for a week, and talked much with me. 

“The child’s moral culture,” he said, “has been fearfully 
neglected; and, your task, Nelly, will be no easy one: but 
you must not be discouraged, for Edith possesses a soft, 
ductile nature, and I can see, receives impressions from all 
around her. Hers will never be a very strong character ; 
yet I hope, that, with care, she may grow into an an amiable 
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woman, and a sincere Christian. My poor child!” he added, | 
“ what a change is this from your former brilliant existence !” 

* Oh!” I answered, with a smile, “ my butterfly existence 
is past; and I must now be content to remain a sober brown 
moth, for the rest of my life! Much gaiety was distasteful | 
to me—I mean, the gaiety of town, in the season; I often | 
felt it terribly irksome. At Rocklands, it was very different ! 
Bat,” I added, checking the sigh which the memory of my 
dear old home had galled forth, “ but I should be very happy 
here, if she were with me, and if’—I stopped abruptly ; for 
Mr. Percival knew not of my engagement with Oscar. “ If 
what my child?” “Oh! nothing—aothing,” I answered, and 
then changed the subject. 

When Mr. Percival left, we missed him even more than 
the first time,—I, most of all, for I had learned to rely upon 
him, more than upon anyone. 

My aunt was now from home the greater part of the 
day; and I feared that she was fatiguing herself by walking 
too far, for she was looking pale and languid, and had a 
constant cough. 

“ Dear aunt,” I one day said to her, “I am sure I can go 
to town instead of you!” 

“No Nelly, you cannot ; very often I am collecting money 
from different places, and you would not be able to get it. 
Your poor mamma’s income ceased with her life; therefore, 
I am obliged to be very careful indeed about money.” 

That night, I conceived a plan, which I very soon put 
into execution. Within a month I was engaged to teach 
drawing in two families, and had to go to town twice a week 
for that purpose ; I was also in hopes of being able to pro- 
cure pupils in music and the languages. Then I managed, 
in my spare time, to paint pictures for sale; and thus, 
though my profits were not very large, I was able to add 
something to the general fund. 

And now, despite my incessant occupation, I was be- 
coming seriously unhappy; for I had not heard from Oscar 
for more than four months, and I felt terribly alarmed lest 
illness should have prevented his writing ; but I said nothing 
to my aunt, for she had anxiety enough already. In the 
midst of all my sorrow, my little sister was an unspeakable 
source of happiness to me; and my love for lier was being 
amply rewarded by her improvement. She now made efforts 
to shake off her besetting sins—vanity and selfishness; and 
her heart was gradually opening to receive the truths of 
religion. Hers was a sweet, gentle, pliant natare—too 
gentle and unstable to be trusted alone in the journey of life; 
but I hoped that in time, and with good diligent culture, the 
good seed would become so firmly rooted iu her heart that 
nothing would be able to eradicate it. 


This extract shows that the means of the family 
had been still further reduced. Mr. Percival was 
the rector of the parish in which Rockland’s stood, 
and an old visitor. We cannot go through all the 
windings of this life. Nelly’s lover returned from 
India, but he married Edith, and Edith married 
him. Still, Nelly forgave the offeuce. A dark 
cloud came over Edith. A “friend” of her hus- 
band’s endeavoured to seduce her. He failed in 
effecting the crime, but he succeeded in rendering 
it probable that she had eloped with him, and had 
perished by the way. Nelly mourned long for 
her sister’s loss of character, and of life; yet, at 
last she heard from her old nurse, who had never 
left her, that the poor lady lived, but was dying. 
And that death-bed—after to sister and husband, 
all was explained that scarce needed forgiveness— 
is described in very touching language ; for it is 
most difficult to imitate the language of the dying. 


She again fancied herself a child at Rockland’s, and in 
memory, she ran over the events of all that happy time. At 





one time she clung to me wildly, crying 


“Oh!—the ball—the bull—Nelly, save me!” Then 
her voice changed ; and she murmured, sadly, “ Poor Nelly! 
so ill! so ill!—will she die?” and then she half slambered. 
Wakiog with a start, she beheld Oscar and myself, with Mr. 
Percival, standing over her; she passed her hand vacantly 
across her brow, and then, glancing from me to Oscar, said 
earnestly, “ Remember!” 

“T will!” Oscar replied in solemn tones, “I promise it, 
before the great God whose mercy and goodness have been 
so wonderfal—I promise it.” 

And he raised his hands solemnly to Heaven. 

She smiled—a bright and happy smile—and then, tarn- 
ing to me, said— 

“ Nelly, dearest love, put my arms round your neck, for 
I cannot move them—TI think—I think, I am dying!” 

I did as she desired, drawing her dear face to my bosom. 
After a little while, she whispered, “ Read !” 

Blinded by my tears, I could not see the pages; bat I 
repeated from memory the beautifal hyan— 


What can relieve the troubled soul, 
When the dark waves of anguish roll, 
When dangers press, when doubts annoy, 
And foes are threatening to destroy 


I ceased ; but she faintly sighed out the word, “ More.” 

I could not continue ; bat Mr. Percival’s fall, clear, voice 
sounded through the chamber of death :—“ My heart is sore 
pained within me; and the terrors of death are upon me, 
and horror kath overwhelmed me. And I said, O! that I 
had wings like a dove! for then I would fly away, and be at 
rest. Whom the Lord loveth he correcteth, even as a father 
the son in whom he delighteth.” 

Bat her mind again wandered; and I listened to catch 
the last words that fell from her lips—“ Mamma, don’t be 
angry with poor Nelly! dear Nelly! I won’t be naughty 
again,” 

“She was quiet for some time; then, the lips again moved, 
but more feebly than before :— 

“ Nelly, I am so sorry I killed your little bird.” 

Another pause ; and then she fancied that she was in her 
little cot, and that I was bending over her, while she said 
her childish prayer; and the sweet plaintive voice, so small 
and weak, was like that of the baby Edith, as she faltered 
the words—- 

“ Pray, God, bless mamma, and anot Mary; and pray, 
God, bless me, and dear, dear sister Nelly; and pray, God, - 
make me good. Nelly—kiss little Edie! Good night, dear 
Nelly—good night.” A bright ray—the light of reason 
and consciousness—flashed across her brow; and her eyes 
met mine. “ Nelly !” 

A smile played upon her lips; and her gaze never wan- 
dered from my face. I held her clasped in my arms, her 
head still resting on my shoulder. Suddenly, they advanced 
to take her from me; and Mr. Percival tried to draw me 
away. I looked in their faces, and there read something 
which made me listen for her breath, and lift the hand which 
I had held round my neck, It fell heavily in my lay, “Oh, 
Edith, my heart’s desire! Never more for thee shall there 
be tears of sorrow! Never more shall Nelly think of thee 
with shame. Rest—rest in the Lord.” 


Oscar was the name of Edith’s husband, and of 
Nelly’s first and false lover. The promise had 
some relation to Nelly’s refusal for Osear’s sake to 
marry Mr. Percival. Probably, it was that Oscar 
should say to the rector that the obstacle had been 
long removed. At any rate, Nelly is the rector’s 
wife at the close of the story, which is told in 
such a good and pleasant way, and withall is so 
useful and world-like, that we trust it may bring to 
its authoress the fame that she is well able te 
support, in aelass of writings wherein many ladies, 
now away far from the cares of authorship, have 
done good to the world. 
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704 LITERARY 


4 History of Greece. By Tuomas SwiInsugne 
Carr, M.A. London: Longmanand Co., 1 vol. 
12mo. Pp. 700. 


Tuis is the third edition of Mr: Carr’s very 
valuable history of Greece, which forms the most 
useful work upon the subject, for those who can- 
not find time to read several larger books on 
different parts of the Grecian narrative. Mr. 
Carr’s is doubtless a large book, for the subject is 
extensive, and the manner of treatment, although 
not diffuse, is minute. The author’s style is sim- 
ple and severe, becoming a student of the old 
classical models, who has undertaken to tell the 
story of their land, from its infancy to the days of 
its intellectual and political strength, until the 
Roman legions defeated the Macedonian phalanx, 
and all Greece “ was constituted a Roman pro- 
vince, under the name of Achaia.” The narrative 
embraces the heroic exploits of the Greek people 
in their struggles to maintain their independence 
for many centuries ; the rise and structure of their 
social systems; their intellectual progress in 
literature and the fine arts; the lives of their 
commanders, their orators, and their statesmen. 
We understand that the work has been adopted 
in many of the higher class of schools. It will 
accustom its readers to a clear and pure English 
style; but its principal use must be among the 
numerous class who wish something more thana 
rapid glance of the history of a people who have 
influenced our language, literature, and laws, to 
this day,—and the story of whose deeds has 
fanned the light of patriotism in many young | 
breasts ere now. No land, with boundaries so | 
circumscribed as those of Greece, has ever exer- 
cised the same influence over the world—not only 
during its growth and its power, but from among 
the ruins of its idependence and liberty, by the 
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dignity of its literature, with the necessary and 
special exception of Jadea. To the numerous 
class who necessarily desire a systematic acquaint- 
ance with the history of that land and people, 
and to preserve a ready means of reference to 
the events concerning them, we know no more use- 
ful work; and the volume should occupy a place 
in the libraries attached to the institutions formed 
for the benefit of the more intellectual artisans, 
by whom it would be appreciated. 





The Pleasures of Religion. By O. Prescott 
Hitter. 1 Vol. London: William White. 
Tuis writer means well, although some of his 
verses are of very unequal merit, and the work 
contains very few ideas of an original character, or 
out of the common run. ‘The author is an Ameri- 
can—an admirer of the genius of President 
Edwards, but not of his theology ; and he is an 
admirer of Swedenborg in both particulars, of whom 

he says 
Hail, Swedish sage! the loftiest of the great! 
Obedient servant of our blessed Lord ! 


Unfolder of the depths of God’s pure word! 
Revealer of the hidden spirit state ! 


His lines to Echo are the best in the volume, 
and we are apt to think that the person who wrote 
them, might write more of higher quality than 
others that are included in the volume. 


The echo responds from the hill’s fairy ground : 
As I speak, so it speaks; if I sing, then it sings ; 
When I laugh, laughs the hill; if I sigh, then the sound 
Dies away like the wind on Eolian strings. 


So my wife’s faithful bosom ever answers to mine ; 
Her sympathy freely responds to my call : 

Nay, it seems, e’en untold, she my thoughts can divine, 
Be they sweet, be they sad, still she echoes them all, 


END OF VOLUME XXIII, 





























